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Mode of Reporting Educational Proceedings. 

We must again call attention to the form of report- 
ing the proceedings of Teachers’ Institutes and other 
Educational meetings. Heretofore, while they were 
rare and new amongst us, it was well enough to re- 
port all the formal proceedings—such as motions to 
adjourn, &c., &c., because we all desired to do these 
things in an orderly manner. But there is no longer 
any necessity for this, and its continuance becomes 
dry and uninteresting—so much so, that unless more 
life and substance be put into these reports, we shall 
be compelled to curtail them very much, if not de- 
cline their publication altogether. 

Cannot the Secretaries “skip all that,” and give 
the readers of the Journal more of what is said and 
less of the mere formal doings of these meetings !— 
Something in the form of the report ef the Wayne 
County Institute, found in this number, we mean. 
A full description of all the good things served up 
during the whole week, is not, of course, expected ; 
but still some fragments may be saved for absent 
friends; whereas the names of the guests, their 
hours of feasting, the number of their dishes &c., are 
neither refreshing nor useful. 





THE ANNUAL REPORT Of the State Superintendent 
of Common Schools will be found at the end of this 
number. It will speak for itself and needs no com- 
ment. It is to be hoped that Directors will serious- 
ly consider that portion of it which treats of the com- 
pensation of Teachers. 





President Allen’s Address on Public Instruction 
is well worth reading. For antithetical point and 
sound argument we have rarely seen its equal. 





NEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Dr. McCurntock, of Pittsburg, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education, has reported an 
act toamend the existing common school laws of the 
State. During a late visit to Harrisburg we were 
favored with hearing it read, and had hoped to be 
able to lay its chief sections before the readers of the 
Journal this month; but as it was not out of the 
printer’s hands when we left, we can now only say that 
it embodies the chief points recommended in Super- 
intendent Black’s report. It provides for the election 
of County Superintendents by the Directors—for the 
increase of the minimum of teaching to five months 
—for the abolition of sub-districts—for the gradual 
consolidation of all the separate ward districts of 
each city or borough into one—ior the collection of 
taxes by a collector as heretofore—for the publica- 
tion of plans and drawings of school houses and fur- 
niture—and for uniformity of books and studies in 
the schools of each district by the action of the prop- 
er Directors., 

Normal Schools are not embraced 1n this act ; but 
we were informed that it is designed to report a sepa- 
arate bill on that vitally important subject, at an 
early day. 





Tae Centre Co, [nstirute held an interesting 
session in December, we are told. What has become 
of the proceedings? We shall be thankful for a 


copy. 





Miss Resecca Sorper: The essay on “ Parental 
co-operation,” on page 259 of this No. was written by 
this lady, whose name is improperly given at the head 
of that creditable production. 





Miss C. T. Benepict’s essay on “duties of pa- 
rents,” read before the late Huntingdon Co. Teach- 
ers Institute, came too late for this no. It shall ap- 
pear in the next. 
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COUNTY ACADEMIES. 

About thirty years ago, among the numerous ef- 
forts made by the Legislature of the State, which has 
generally been in advance of popular feeling, on the 
subject of education, a system of County Academies 
was adopted. In most cases, the sum of $2000 was 
granted to every county that applied for it, on con- 
dition that the same or some other amount should be 
contributed by the county, or by individuals. With 
this money a lot was purchased, generally at the 
county seat, and a building erected for an ‘* Acade- 
my,” in which the classical] languages and the high- 
er branchesof an English education were tote taught. 
The property of these Academies and the power to 
control their operations as literary institutions, were 
generally vested in trustees appointed by the Le- 
gislature ; the trustees having power to fill vacan- 
cies in their own body, and thus keep up a perpetual! 
succession. 

In almost every county of the State an Academy 
building of this kind is to be found; but few of them 
have, for years past, been in successful operation.— 
This is owing to the want of interest in education 
heretofore prevalent; but latterly the growing spirit 
of improvement in school matters amongst us, has 
begun to attract attention to these institutions, and 
various modes have been adopted to put them into 
useful operation. Some have been kept open in strict 
accordance with their original design, as Couuty Aca- 
demies. Such appears to be the case with that of 
Perry county, an account of which may be found on 
another page. Some are wholly diverted from their 
original purpose and have fallen into other hands; 
and some have become connected with the common 
schools of the county town in which they are sit- 


uated. 
This last named use of these institutions would 


seem to be the best and the nearest to the original 
design, that the altered circumstances of the case 
will admit of. It will bea long time before, even 
if it be ever possible that, High Common Schools for 
classical instruction shall be established within the 
reach of all the youth of each county, as day schools. 
In the absence of these, would it not be well to con- 
vert all the Academies into High Common Schools 
for the use of the whole county; the expense of 
teachers, &c., to be paid, in some fair and moderate 
proportion, by the districts receiving the benefit? In 
this way they can be made effectually to accomplish 
the origina] object of their establishment. 





JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 

Among the minor fruits of the present highly stim- 
ulated condition of our educational system, there is 
none more remarkable than the rapid increase of 
periodicals wholly or mainly designed to give publi- 
city to compositions by pupils in the schools. Yet, 





merely regarding the present circumstances of the 
schools, the difficulty of attracting parental and gene- 
ral attention to them, and the manifest necessity for 
overcoming this inattention, and, at the same time, 
exciting and keeping up the interest of the pupils 
themselves in the school and its exercises, perhaps 
these publications are the natural result of the present 
condition of school affairs. But the question still 
remains: Are they the natural result of a healthy 
condition of affairs? And if not, Are they calculated 
to do good ? 

During the past year we have been watching the 
increase of these publications, in the hope that our 
first impression, against them, might be removed, 
and that we should be enabled to concur with the 
large number of able and experienced teachers who 
sanction them. But no such result has been pro- 
duced ; and now the rapid increase of the class— 
“Gems,” “ Offerings,” “Incentives” and “ Cabinets” 
reaching us from every quarter—compels us to state 
our objections. Ifthe reasoning on which they are 
based be unsound, it can be corrected. 

The lamentable as well as culpable carelessness 
of parents, and of the community generally in re- 
gard to the schools, and the prevalent want of inter- 
est in pupils, are all freely and fully admitted. So 
is the urgent need of some means of exciting a proper 
degree of attention on the part of all classes. It is 
also admitted that the publication of the written com- 
positions of pupils affords a powerful means of accom- 
plishing this object. But it is, at the same time, be- 
lieved that in the end, the cure will be worse than 
the disease ; and that while we are seeking to arouse 
the parents, we are injuring the children. 

If the compositions of pupils were published exact- 
ly as they come from the mind and the pen of the 
writer, they would probably, in many instances, ap- 
pear very different from the creditable productions 
we see in print. But neither teachers, nor parents, 
nor pupils, could abide them in that shape. Hence 
it is that we find productions, in conception, style and 
finish, much beyond the powers of childhood. If the 
orthorgraphy were all right; the punctuation pretty 
good; paragraphing tolerable; and the general con- 
ception of the piece vigorous, but the composition 
somewhat awkward and disjointed, we might give 
the youthful writer the whole credit of authorship. 
But, how seldom is this the case! Every thing about 
these productions is generally correct; exhibiting a 
reach of thought, a command of language, and a fin- 
ish of composition, attainable by few adults. In al! 
such cases, there must be either something wrong, 
or our American system of education must be capa- 
ble of producing effects which we have never anti- 
cipated. But, as American human nature is not es- 
sentially different from other human nature, though 
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placed in more favorable circumstances, we are com- 
pelled to suspect parental or other help in those com- 
positions, and friendly corrections by editors. 

Now whenever this is the case, cost what it may 
in consequences to ourselves, we plainly pronounce 
it to be deception—deception of the worst kind : de- 
ception authorised, and thus made habitual and re- 
spectable. Dearly as we love the common school 
system, and much as we hope from it, rather than it 
should produce such fruit as this, we would prefer to 
see it swept out of existence, and the youth of the 
land grow up in unsophisticated ignorance. 

But there is another and abiding objection to the 
publication of school compositions, even granting 
them to be the unaided production of those whose 
names are affixed. 

The object of our American system of education 
is not to make educated boys and girls, but educated 
men and women: in other words, it is not so to edu- 
cate the youth that he shall perform all the duties 
and exercise all the rights of the adult; but so to 
train him that, when he comes to be an adult, he 
shall then be prepared to exercise all the functions 
of an adult properly and efficiently. The most erro- 
neous tendency of our system, and one most requi- 
ring restraint, is that it fosters precociousness. In 
the impatient struggle for progress, our children are 
not only urged to the higher branches, before the 
elements are fully mastered; but, by a system of 
public display, of which published compositions are 
only a part, they are actually placed on the stage of 
action alongside of their parents, in performance of 
the same parts, and as competitors for the same ob- 
jects. That such a state of things must be destruc- 
tive of that decent and modest submission to paren- 
tal control, and of that safe diffidence which restrains 
us from attempts till our powers are equal to the ef- 
fort and the occasion requires it, it is not difficult to 
foresee. 

On the whole we doubt—more than doubt—the 
propriety of these publications, and would earnestly 
urge all connected with them to watch their effects 
with the closest attention. If liable to the objections 
now stated, or productive of these results, they 
should, at once, be abandoned. 

These remarks of course do not apply to loca] ed- 
ucational periodicals, edited or contributed to by 
adults, whether addressed to teachers, parents, or 
pupils, or to all of those classes. On the contrary, 
the cause requires and will, before long, have such 
publications in almost every county. Every other 
great cause possesses such local agencies, and why 
should not education also! Our objections are only 
against the publication of school compositions. 





Mr. Josnvua O. Cotpurn.—This gentleman, con- 





High School as Professor of Mathematics, has re- 
cently opened an Academy called “ Franklin Hall” 
at Frankford in Philadelphia county. The whole 
round of the English branches, with Mathematics, 
Latin, Greek, French and German are taught at 
moderate rates. We cordially wish him abundant 
success. He will make every possible exertion to 
merit it, and his large acquirements as a scholar jus- 
tify the hope that he will succeed. 





Iowa Journat or Evucation.—This is the title 
now taken by what heretofore was the * District 
School Journal of Education of the State of Iowa.” 
The change of title is an improvement; but we are 
sorry to learn, from the opening address of the new 
volume, that want of support by the teachers of the 
State, compels the editors to admit agricultural and 
other matter into its pages, in order to interest other 
classes of readers. It seems that only four of the 
three thousand teachers of Iowa have heretofore 
availed themselves of the pages of the Journal, as 
a medium of communicating their thoughts and ex- 
perience to the others. ‘This isa general complaint ; 
and though we have not been quite so unfortunate as 
our northwestern brethren, we have been almost dis- 
heartened by the same carelessness. However, it is 
to be hoped that a better time is coming.—Terms $1 
a year in advance. Address Spaulding & Gilbert, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Connecticut Common Scuoot Journau.— This 
useful laborer in the cause undergoes a change, now 
at the end of the 8th volume. The Hon. Henry 
Barnard, so favorably and generally known, ceases 
to be sole editor, and a committee of gentlemen ap- 
pointed by the State Teachers’ Association of Con- 
necticut assume its management; John D. Phil- 
brick, the Associate Principal of the State Normal 
We 
cordially commend it to all who desire “light from 
the East.” Terms $1 per annum in advance. Ad- 
dress P. B. Perkins, Hartford, Conn. 


School at New Britain, being resident Editor. 


Micuican JournaL oF Epvucation.—The first 
number of this work has just reached us. It is pub- 
lished at Detroit, monthly. Prof. E. O. Haven, of 
Ann Arbor and A. S. Welsh, of Ypsilanti, Editors, 
and J. M. Gregory, of Detroit, resident Editor. It 
opens well and will no doubt do good service. Terms 
$1 a year in advance. 


Wasuineton County: This sterling community 
seems at last to have thoroughly awaked to the impor- 
tance of common school improvement. <A meeting 
was called at the county seat on the 31st ult., to in- 
struct their representatives in relation to the new 
school law. This is doing the work properly. 1f with- 
out offence to the phoneticians the word may be so 





nected during four years with the Lancaster Male 





spelled, we would say, Gow ahead ! 
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Original Communications. 





DISCIPLINE. 


“Discipline at all hazards."—School Journal, 
vol. 2, pag + 130. 


Perhaps there is no part of school duties more im- 
portant than discipline, and none upon which teach- 
ers, generally, have such loose and undefined no- 
tions. 


School directors and trustees are no better in this 
respect than teachers; yet they seem sensible that 
something is wanting, where discipline is very great- 
ly or entirely neglected. 


“* How does the new teacher do?” enquired one, 
in a rural district of our good Pa. Most excellent- 
ly. I pass the house several times a day and always 
hear some one crying.” Discipline and flogging with 
many directors and teachers are synonymous. It 
thus follows as a matter of course, if-the teacher is 
strong and vigorous, he must be a disciplinarian. 

It is probably from this cause, that in our exami- 
nations of teachers, few or no questions are given in 
reference to the applicants’ views of discipline, un- 
less it should happen, that his mild looks, or feeble 
frame, have excited some doubts as to his physical 
ability to discipline. 

Has it ever occurred to observing men, how fre- 
quently a mild, gentle, quiet female teacher, will 
have the most perfect order that can be desired; 
while the same pupils, under the iron rule, of some 
**bewhiskered six-footer,” exhibit the wildest scenes 
of disorder and insubordination? Why is it? 

I would ask all directors and teachers, to frequent- 
ly visit well regulated Sunday Schools, (if they are 
not already engaged in them as teachers.) that 
they may witness the effects of mild firmness, in sub- 
duing the wayward and refractory spirit of the young. 
See that teacher in the corner! Whatis the charm 
by which she keeps her class with their eyes con- 
stantly on her? See! in their eagerness to hear, they 
lean forward ; they almost touch the teacher’s head. 
Is it because they are listening to religious truths? 
No!—would it were! I know those boys ; they are 
thoughtless and careless! But that teacher has vis- 
ited their homes; perhaps administered to a sick 
mother, or sister; she has always spoken kindly to 
them ; has interested herself in their welfare. They 
believe she loves them,—they love her; here is the 
secret. 

As the attendance on our Sunday Schools is volun- 
tary, in most cases being left entirely to the child, no 
one can succeed as a teacher unless possessed of the 
ability to draw the pupils by the powerful cords of 
love, 

Could not the ordinary teacher of the week day 
school learn a valuable lesson from this? Why is 





it that so little love and kindness exist between the 
teacher and pupil ? 

I think that school discipline is not understood, 
and that great numbers who undertake to teach, fail 
through want of a proper understanding of this sub- 


ject. 
While much is done, and properly too, for the im- 


provement of houses and books for our schools, we 

need to have our teachers and directors instructed 

in what properly constitutes school discipline. 
Philadelphia, Dec, 1853. B. 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS IN LANCASTER CO. 

Mr. Burrowes:—In compliance with your re- 
quest, I have visited some of the schools of our city 
and county. I will say nothing concerning the 
former, presuming that you are much better acquaint- 
ed with them than myself. 

First on my list, I place Mr. Wickersham’s Aca- 
demy at Marietta. And here I wish it to be under- 
stood that what I shall say, is not to be interpreted 
into praise or censure, but a brief description of the 
schools visited. To note all that is worthy of appro- 
bation in the five hundred schools of Lancaster coun- 
ty, would be neither profitable nor interesting to your 
readers. I, therefore, omit all except the most pro- 
minent features, with no idea to detract from those 
not mentioned. In fact, some of the schools omitted 
in this description are of the first class: and to note 
all the good, would be to note all in the school.— 
Yet that would savor more of praise, than the omis- 
sion does of cen-ure; and my object being neither 
praise, censure, nor favoritism, I proceed. 

The most striking feature in the Marietta Acade- 
my, (aud I may say, the grand feature,) is the zeal» 
the animation, the aidor and the earnestness dis- 
played in the exercisvs, by teachers and pupils. A 
school like this cannot fail, be the peculiar system 
what itmay. A Teacher whose whole soul seems 
given up to the imparting of knowledge, must suc- 
ceed with any system. In a school like this, where 
a general enthusiasin pervades the whole, it would 
seem unnecessary to point out the particular modes 
of classifica tion,—of teaching this or that branch of 
science,—by the blackboard and otherwise, as they 
are, at best, (in such a school,) but the outside gloss. 

* Think boys, think,” is the motto here, and seems 
to be the means of success. 

I may, in a future number, describe more minute- 
ly some of the exercises of the school which came 
under my observation: for although I hold with 
Quintillian that a * good understanding between mas- 
ter and scholars” is of the greatest importance, yet I, 
by no means, hold the different modes of teaching in 
contempt. 


Thouzh an industrious teacher may sur- 
mount every obstacle, yet he may save much labor 
by a judicious mode of teaching. 


—_—* 
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The next I will notice are the district schools of 
Strasburg Borough and Township, and begin with 
the “* Sandstone.” The first thing that strikes the 
visitor, is the neat appearance of every thing around. 
Built on an uninviting, bleak common, it stands an 
oasis in the desert. I was once in that school house, 
when it looked dark and dreary—inside and outside. 
Lime appeared to be a thing unknown. Now, it is 
white, not only in but out: with a handsome yard, 
enclosed, planted with ornamental trees, &c. In- 
side, the walls are hung around with drawings ofthe 
scenery around, maps, astronomical and geometrical] 
charts, a clock, thermometer, &c. 

This, methinks, is not so bad for a—common school. 
And but for the teacher and pupils, it would still be 
truly common enough. Their industry has nade it 
what it is. 

A Library is connected with the school, formed by 
the contributions of the pupils. 

The next thing which strikes the attention of the 
visitor, is the regularity and order which prevail ; 
which, you know, are not the usual concomitants of 
a country school. And, although I do not think order 
and neatness the sine qua non, yet, to the successful 
teacher of youth, they are invaluable adjuncts. If 
order and neatness are not in the school, the best 
systems of teaching are, to that extent, defective. 

The personal neatness and gentlemanly deport- 
ment of the teacher, much more common now than 
in days of yore, may also,be noted. 

Of the various exercises, I will mention but one, 
which, although practised in other schools, is yet 
worthy of note. This is the delineating of maps on the 
blackboard, in the manner spoken of by Mr. Parsons 
at the Teachers’ Institute. It isa regular exercise 
in this school and is quite successful. 

Owing to other engagements, I have not visited 
many schools; and, although I took copious notes of 
those visited, yet the points noted being mostly exer- 
cises common to good schools, and referred to in the 
last number of the Journal, it now seems unnecces- 
sary to speak of them as exercises of any particular 
school. 

I must, however, mention a select school in the 
village of Enterprise, in East Lampeter township; 
not so much to speak of the school, as to note the pro- 
gress of education among the people. Although in 
a neighborhood of good district schools, yet owing to 
their number being insufficient to supply the wants 
of the people, this, an extra school, is supported at 
the private expense of individuals; and that too at 
the full rates of academical institutions. This school 
is taught by a female; and is composed of both sexes: 
some of whom are young men and women, studying 
the higher branches of an English education. And 
until district schools are provided to supply the in- 





creasing demands, such schools must continue to in- 
crease. 

It is due to the public that this demand be supplied 
at the public expense ; but until that is done, select 
schools will continue to be established at private ex- 
pense. The “signs of the times” are, however, pro- 
pitious; and we have reason to hope “ there is a good 
time coming.” E. Lamporn. 

W. Lampeter, Lan. Co., Dec. 1853. 

[The foregoing was written at the request of the 
editor, who, understanding that Mr. L. designed vis- 
iting some of the Schools of the county, and know- 
ing kis experience, asked him to take notes for the 
Journal. The subject wijl be continued.—Ep. ] 





ON MUSIC, 

An Essay read by Miss N. Howe, before the Hun- 
tingdon County Teachers’ Institute, at Hunting- 
don, Pa:, December 23, 1853. 

Need it be asked, if Music is of sufficient import- 
ance to be introduced into our schools as a part of 
the education of the young ? 

The question is easily solved, when we take into 
consideration, its powerful influence, its resorming 
effects, and that it is one of Nature’s provisions 
throughout her wide domain. 

The experiment has been tried with happy effects 
in the schools of our own New England, and in many 
of the European States. It is found to be not only a 
healthful exercise, but a source of great enjoyment ; 
and has been the means in many instances, of train- 
ing up a nation of musicians. The Prussian and 
Gernian nations in particular are examples of this. 
Who ever knew a German that did not exhibit a 
fondness for music, in a degree quite uncommon 
to be met with in the same class of our own country- 
men. 

Music is common toall classes, and all countries ; 
and its power cannot be doubted, when we witness 
the effects produced by National airs. A Briton’s 
heart is struck by the well-loved song, ‘God save 
the Queen.” A Scotchman is aroused by “ Scots 
wha ha.” The Marseilles Hymn will firea French- 
man’s sou!; but the Yankee’s heart is soonest awa- 
kened by the patriotic strains of Hail Columbia” or 
the “ Star Spangled Banner.” 

Not only in modern times has there been such a 
spell connected with sweet sounds; roll back the 
tide of time to the remotest period, and we find the 
power of music ever the same. From sacred his- 
tory’s page we often find the inspiration of joy or tri- 
umph break forth in song. 

How nobly does the sweetest singer of by-gone 
ages take us in visions to the rivers of Babylon, to 
green-pastures beside sti]] waters! Yea, what mag- 
ical effect had the timbre! and the harp, the instru 
ment of many strings! Evil spirits were often chain 
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ed by a simple process. It needed only the melting 
tones of music,and the exorcism was complete. What 
charmed the proud son of Kish that the evil spirit 
departed? Was it not the cunningly played harpof 
the son of Jesse? Yes. And in after years we find 
the king of Israe] still the musician of the age. 


* The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
* * * * * * 


Oft softened men of iron mould ; 

No ear so dull, no soul so cold, 

That felt not, fired not to the tone, 

Till David’s lyre grew mightier than his throne !” 


How exalting, how soul elevating, are the sub- 
lime tones of music in the house of prayer! The 
hymn of praise, the laboring organ’s peal, suddenly 
take us from the grovelling things of sense up tothe 
Divine, where angelic choirs tune thei: harps to hea- 
venly notes. How looth we are to leave a scene of 
such transporting and refined enjoyment, to return 
to the busy strife and turmoil of the world. 

There appears to be in the constitution of man, a 
peculiar adaptation to music; else why this profu- 
sion of sweet sounds, and the intense eagerness with 
which we list to catch its faintest tone ? 

Among nations Jess enlightened, the power of mu- 
sic is likewise felt. Goto the forest, where Nature's 
untaught sons are swayed by passions dark and fierce; 
and here, too, one can trace evidence of a rude music 
still charming, so that the savage is ofttimes softened 
to the man. 

More, much more, might be said of written music. 
Of a Mozart, a Bethhoven, Von Weber, who carried 
the science of music to a degree of perfection scarce- 
ly equalled: From whose deep souls came welling 
up mysterious strains, that common minds could not 
But we pass to the broad field of Un- 
written Music; viewing this world as one great Har- 


appreciate. 


monicon, whose scale reaches from the low murmur 
of a wave tothe diapason of the clouds—from the 
tiny song of the insect, to the wailing o! the mighty 
blast. At every turn, from every hill and glen, 
each breeze comes wafting music to our ears. The 
The 


stars sung together to usher in the new created 


creation of our world is associated with music. 


earth. 
Since, therefore, all finite creatures have derived 


much, very much, of their enjoyment from this frnit- 
ful source; how naturally then, do we turn our 
thoughts to the time when we shall have done with 
earth and earthly music, to join in that nobler, 
higher song, of « Redeeming grace and dying love.” 





AN UNEMPLOYED TEACHER. 

[As the readiest mode of making the object of the 
following letter known, we insert it, omitting names 
of persons and places. We can, however, assure 
any one desirous of employing a good teacher, that 
the name of the writer and the place in this State 





where he has labored and is duly appreciated, are 
only omitted, because his letter is published without 
his consent. We shall be glad to be the medium of 
again securing his services to our own State.—Eb. ] 
Mass., Jan. 21, 1853. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Some three months ago I was 
compelled, by indisposition, to give up my pleasant 
school in ,and come home here, to either re- 
cruit my shattered strength, or, if it should please 
Heaven the rather, to die in the arms of my relatives. 
But my life has been spared for a longer day ; and, 
if I do not feel wholly recovered, yet, I am sufficient- 
ly so, to desire to enter again upon the duties of my 
chosen profession. And, casting my eyes over the 
broad field, they instinctively turn towards Penna., 
wherein, for me, are 80 many pleasing professional 
associations. Besides there are, in your State, just 
now so many radiant promises of the better day com- 
ing for the School Teacher, that I am almost envi- 
ous enough to wish to share in the fruits of that day, 
if I have not aided in their cultivation. 

Therefore, I have taken the liberty of addressing 
a line of inquiry to you, as to whether you know of 
any vacancy in the schools of your quarter. It may 
be possible that you may know of some that are or 
will soon be in want of a teacher; and if so, you 
would confer a lasting favor on me by letting me 
know of it. 

I can refer to many influential gentlemen in 
County, in whose chief town I have taught for three 
years, as to character, competency and success in 
my vocation, if such reference were required. 

I should be prepared to teach, in addition to the 
common branches, Human and Comparative Anato- 
my and Physiology, Nat. Philosophy, Rhetoric, Lat- 
in and the Elements of Greek. In reference to the 
two latter branches, I would say that my knowledge 
of the Latin language is thorough, and I should be 
prepared to undertake to lead a class through its 
most difficult authors; in regard to Greek I should 
not like to promise so much, though my reading in 
it has been extensive also; but it is some little time 
since I have had any practice in it, and for that rea- 
son I should need a little * brightening up” before 
I could give an unqualified promise as to that also. 

My terms would not be high ; though I should like 
to have my employers recognize the maxim, “ The 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” 

lf, under these conditions, you hear or know of any 
school in need of a teacher, you will do me a ser- 
vice which would make me greatly your debtor, by 


apprising me of it, and giving me such facts in refer- 
ence to such school as you might possess. 

With the kindliest feelings for your health and 
happiness, and asking to be excused for the trouble 
this letter may occasion you, 

I am, very respectfully yours. 
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ON CULTIVATING A TASTE FOR READING. 

The importance of cultivating a taste for reading, 
can only be estimated from the amount of pleasure 
or profit to be derived from indulging that taste ; and 
it must be evident to all, that it affords enjoyment of 
a character to be found in the gratification of no 


other desire. Few, therefore, are found to question 
its importance. All admit it asa source of pleasure 
and usefulness. But, notwithstanding this universal] 
admission, there is an indifference betrayed on the 
part of parents, in cultivating it in their offspring, as 
reprehensible as it is unaccountable. 

This is inexcusable under any circumstances, 
much less pardonable when the reduced prices of 
publications of every character bring them within 
the reach of all classes. It is certainly neglecting 
one of the most binding duties of parents,in failing to 
kindle in the minds of the young a desire for the 
proper indulgence of those faculties of the soul which 
crave something higher than the grovelling pleasures 
of earth. 

There is nothing better calculated to elevate the 
aspirations of the miad or purify the sentiments than 
reading. It isa privilege by which we are enabled 
to commune with the great and good that have lived 
before us, and profit by their wisdom and experience. 
In short, without a use of it, as a means of improve- 
ment and recreation, man deprives himself of the 
purest enjoymentsof earth. He cannot even hold in- 
tercourse with himself; his barren mind, unstored with 
thought, refuses to afford him that gratification, pro- 
cured by habits of reflection, which are certain to be 
formed from a practice of reading. How important 
is it, then, that all entrusted with the care of youth, 
should instil into their minds not only a knowledge, 
but a love of reading. 


But if parents will (unless convinced of their error 
or pointed to their duty) persist in this neglect, let 
the Teacher—the common school Teacher—under- 
take to remedy the evil, and remove this barrier to 
the welfare of society. Let him stand forth as the 
champion of human progress and the advocate of so- 
cial reform. Althoagh be must labor under many 
disadvantages, let him, conscious of the nobility of 
his cause, struggle on and he may triumph. As the 
root of the evil, and the main hindrance to removing 
it, lies in the indifference of parents, let him first act 
upon the child, and by placing in its hands attractive 
books, and by explaining to its comprehension the 
vast superiority of a mind enlightened by reading 
over one in darkness, excite in it a proper passion 
which will not be difficult at this early age, when 
the mind is so susceptible of impressions. When 
this is accomplished the child will prevail on the pa- 
rent, for it is generally a successful agitator in the 
family circle. In this progressive age, the * fogy” 





prejudices of the “old folks” will give way before 
the youngsters, armed with their artless appeals of 
truth. 

With the aid of a few “influential citizens,” dis- 
tricts libraries, composed of entertaining and in- 
structive works, might be established, and thus keep 
awake an interest and afford opportunities for grati- 
fying the tastes thus created. 

Various other methods might be employed by the 
teacher to obtain this end, from which the most ben- 
eficial effects must result. If he succeed, he will be 
one of the most deserving benefactors of society, and 
be but discharging his duty, and fulfilling the re- 
quirements of his station: disciplining the mind. 
moulding the character, developing the powers of the 
soul, and fitting man for the enjoyment of an intellec- 
tual being. P. Witson McCra. 

Lancaster County, Jan. 1854. 











Educational Selections. 





EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 

Thecultivation of a love for home virtues is an ac- 
knowledged purpose of our fireside department. By 
these we mean those affections which are the light 
and peace of the family circle—those warm and ear- 
nest feelings and sympathies which bind heart to 
heart—those kind and considerate actions which are 
prompted by a mind which seeks another's mterest 
and not its own—that uniform thoughtful course of 
life, which recognizes other’s rights, privileges and 
enjoyments at every step. When we consider that 
almost the whole of our rational happiness depends 
upon the right exercise of the social powers, the 
proper cultivation of the home virtues becomesa mat- 
ter of no little importance. The voice that we raise 
in behalf of them is feeble, but the hope that some 
heart may be touched by their moral beauty, and 
swell these faint echoes into fuller tones and more 
perfect melody, leads us to ask our fireside friends to 
listen toa few words about the Education of the 
Heart. 

In the first place, education is the work of a | fe- 
time—yea, the work of eternity—so long as there is 
a faculty of the mind which is not cultivated to its 
utmost capacity, so long as a single power lies dor- 
mant, so long as a single virtue of the heart is not 
called into exercise, our education is incomplete. So 
long as truth beckons us on to deeper principles and 
purer beauties, so long as there are chords in our na- 
ture which never have been tuned to harmony, we 
are uneducated. 

Education is a threefold work, and when rightly 
pursued, binds in harmony the intellectual, social 
and physical powers. ‘The education which is most 
talked of and legislated about, is that of the mind; 
while the body is left to the doctors, and the heart to 
novelists and clergymen. All claim that the mind 
must be stored with knowledge, while they neglect 
a culture without which mental acquirements lose 
half their power. Who has not seen men distin- 
guished for scholarship, of superior ability, and emi- 
nent in their profession, who, for lack of self control, 
or on account of some marked inconsistency of char- 








acter, are little respected, and exert little or no in- 
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fluence for good! Who does not remember some 
teacher, who, by a course of harshness and severity, 
made study a task, moved about among his scholars 
like a dire portentous spirit, and charged the very 
atmosphere of the school room with the malaria of 
discontent? Who has not met with persons whose 
presence was chilling. whose countenance displayed 
a continual carnival of evil passions, and from whose 
tongue dropped nothing but bitterness and maligni- 
ty? Families, rejoicing in all the external signs of 
prosperity, and possessing apparently every means 
of enjoyment, are living in constant unrest and mis- 
ery because the passions are not restrained, and each 
one seeks his own and not another’s good. Children, 
endowed with the brightest intellects, grow up with- 
out learning to rule their own spirits, and while yet 
young in years, become old incrime. These instan- 
ces are not few, nor are they confined to the lower 
walks of life; and they show plainly that the educa- 
tion of the heart is neglected. 

The worst of the matter is, that a quick temper, a 
jealous disposition, or a phlegmatic temperament, like 
original sin, are regarded as necessary evils. The 
morose old man, who occupies his leisure time in 
sucking the claws of his own misery, derives his on- 
ly consolation from the fact that his father was as 
surly as himself, and that it is one of his hereditary 
rights to be cross. The mother, who has tampered 
with her child till he flies into a passion if he is de- 
nied the gratification of a momentary whim, excuses 
the little innocent on this ground: his father is natu- 
rally passionate. Weremembera middle-aged man 
whose head was prematurely gray, and upon whose 
brow a dark sullen cloud always rested, who more 
than once acknowledged that he would give his all 
for an hour of content; but, said he, “I can never 
raise above this gloom, for there is no remedy for a 
mind diseased ; my days of happiness are over.” — 
This conviction seals his doom, the shadow rests up- 
on him still, and there is no sunshine in the heart to 
drive it away. 


We believe in no fatality of this sort—in no pre- 
disposition to social unhappiness, which a proper 
education and a firm will cannot correct. Temper- 
aments differ, and cannot all be tuned to the same 
note, but there is no sound mind which cannot be 
taught to love some worthy object. As well might 
one say I am naturally ignorant, and therefore must 
remain so, as that I am naturally passionate and 
therefore cannot acquire an even temper and perfect 
self-control. The stoic, the misanthrope, the fault- 
finder, and the slave to passion, cheat their own souls 
of peace, their fellow-men of that companionship and 
affection which it ought to be their pleasure to give, 
and their God out of that love which only can be ex- 
ercised by him who loves his brothers. 


The education of the heart is a work peculiarly 
one’s own, still one which is greatly assisted by ear- 
ly training and early associations. It is a work 
which, if rightly commenced by parents and proper- 
ly encouraged by teachers, will be an easy one for 
the man, or the woman; but if neglected in child- 
hood, is, in mature age, a task of no ordinary difficul- 
ty. To preserve a steady, tranquil state of mind, a 
uniform sweetness of temper, a considerate, courte- 
ous manner in all social intercouse—to cultivate the 
tastes and affections along with the mind, is to live 
in a perpetual, ever-bloomingjyouth, and to combine 
in the strength of manhood the loveliness of child- 
hood. This is the perfection of culture, and though 


we may never reach this fair ideal, it is a noble am- 
bition to strive toward it—a blessed thing to cherish 
the hope of growing tosuch perfect stature. It wes 
the wise man who said, ‘He that ruleth his own 
spirit, is better than he that taketh a city.” 

Aside from the pleasure of living in a pure atmos- 
phere, there is another reason why the cultivation 
of the heart isa duty. The tone which a kind heart 
gives to one’s life, rings out loud and clear in every 
action and thought. Kindness and gentility sparkle 
in the eye, are blent in the smile that lights up the 
features, are borne on the voice, and they give a 
surprising influence over the minds and hearts of 
others. A man may awe another with his dignity, 
repulse him with neglect, or overcome him with su- 
perior power ; but he who combines dignity with af- 
fability, and intellectual power with moral and so- 
cial worth, has an easy access to the heart, and thro’ 
it to the will. A word spoken in kindness is 
freighted with tenfold weight ; a life of unruffled 
self-possession has a virtue in it which commands 
universal respect and love. 


The little instruction which is imparted on this 
subject, is of a negative rather than a positive char- 
acter. We are told to restrain our passions, to 
check our impulses, instead of urged to carry the 
enthusiasm of feeling into our studies and business, 
and to educate the heart so as to make all its impul- 
ses right. It is by placing the affection on proper 
objects, by giving due exercise to every faculty of 
our nature, that the whole man becomes really edu- 
cated, and the disposition to evil is supplanted by the 
purpose and the ability to do well. We have only 
thrown out general hints on the subject which ought 
to be taken upin detail; for its bearings may be 
seen in every walk of life, and its importance is sec- 
ond to no other interest in the great work of educa- 
tion. 

As an illustration of what education may do for the 
heart, the following which came under our own per- 
sonal observation, may serve as a case in point. A 
young lady of sixteen years of age, was a pupil in an 
academy, and noted for the violence of her temper 
and extreme unamiability. She had few associates 
and no friends. No one could stand before her an- 
gry moods. Her parents never dared to cross her in 
the slightest thing, for fear she would kill herself in 
a fit of madness. Her countenance was indicative of 
spirit, and there was soul in her large dark eyes.— 
You would nctice a restlessness in her manner, and 
the intellectual prevailed in her expression. Asshe 
sat at her studies, there was something interesting 
in her looks, and at times her features would light 
up with a glow, as a new and beautiful thought 
flashed upon her mind. The least correction in her 
recitations would, however, change her into a fury, 
and the most trivia] remark which she could construe 
into a reproof would throw her intoa rage. She 
cared for no one, respected no one, and all appeals to 
her pride and self-respect were entirely lost. 

The teacher, who was a gentleman of rare talents, 
of perfect self-command, and a pleasant winning 
manner, determined to conquer this prevailing pas- 
sion. He used to answer her pert inquiries with 
calm tones, address her in the most respectful man- 
ner, to manifest the deepest interest in her progress, 
to show her all possible kindness, and he advised all 
her classmates to treat her affectionately. Ina short 


time, a change was very perceptible in her bearing, 





her language became always respectful, and it was 
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evident a severe struggle was going on. The con- 
flict resulted in a victory. The tone of her voice 
changed, her eyes beamed with a milder light, and 
her superior attainments asa scholar, soon made her 
respected in the school. She was not long in mak- 
ing firm friends. She carried the natural impetuos- 
ity of her constitution into her social intercourse, and 
her warmth and earnestness, combined with perfect 
frankness and sincerity, made her a desirable com- 
panion. She afterwards graduated at one of our best 
Ladies’ Seminaries; where she was a universal fa- 
vorite, and won the esteem of all who knew her.— 
She is nowa teacher in an academy, snd is laboring 
to teach her scholars that it isa prominent part of 
their education to restrain their passions, to cultivate 
gentleness of manner, to acquire self-control, and 
develope the virtues and graces of the heart, as well 
as the powers of the mind. 





WINTER SCHOOLS. 


Most of the schools in this Commonwealth are now 
in session. Many were commenced last Monday 
week—while some others were not commenced until 
Monday of the present week. Parents, upon whom 
devolves the duty of educating their children, physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally, no less than that of 
feeding and clothing them, generally employ the aid 
of teachers to assist them in training their offspring 
for the duties and conflicts of life. Sometimes the 
teacher is employed in the family, though more com- 
monly, here in our own State, the children are sent 
to the district school, the high school or the Acade- 
my, or else to what are denominated subscription, or 
private schools. 

We propose on the present occasion to invite the 
attention of parents to the common or district school, 
where the great majority of the children of Massa- 
chusetts are taught. In the first place, then, have 
you provided a good, convenient house—one that is 
pleasant and amply furnished with suitable seats and 
desks? Have you provided plenty of good, dry 
wood to supply the fire,during the winter? Have 
you made it your business to secure the best teacher 
to be found? But further, granting that all these 
and similar provisions have been liberally made, you 
ought to bear in mind, that very much yet remains 
to be done. 

Having provided good houses and teachers, unless 
you send your children to school regularly and promp- 
tly, and see that they are obedient to their teachers, 
and are daily learning something that they need to 
know—your children may, quite possibly, be found 
growing up ignorant and ill-mannered. No teacher, 
however qualified, should be expected to accomplish 
much without the constant, diligent, faithful and per- 
severing co-operation of parents. With this, much 
can be done—without it, you ought not to expect 
much—and if you do, you are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. You should not only see that your children 
go constantly to school, but occasionally go your- 
selves, and observe what they are doing in school— 
see whether they are industriously employed in 
learning their lessons day by day—inquire of their 
teacher or teachers whether they are obedient and 
docile—apt to learn, or whether they are idle, or 
lazy and disobedient—resisting in every possible way 
the wishes, and frustrating the plans of the teacher. 

What parent, of the thousands who are sending 
their children to school this winter, would think of 
employing a stranger or an acquaintance to work on 








his farm, in his shop, store, office, or at any other vo- 
cation, without looking after him occasionally to 
see how the labor was performed? Yet we have 
known parents to send their children to school week 
after week, month after month, aye, and year after 
year, without even once looking into the school-room 
to observe what was doing there. This is wrong. 
If there be any one interest or charge committed to 
parents which would seem to be above al] others in 
importance, it is that of the right educating and train- 
ing of their children. 

But, says one, I am incompetent to instruct my 
children as they ought to be—so I employ a teacher 
to aid, or rather, to do what I am incompetent to 
perform. Granted. But dves this excuse you from 
visiting the school where your children are, in order 
to ascertain whether they are obedient to their teach- 
er, and to lend a helping hand in governing those 
whom God has commanded to honor their parents? 
Have you not heard teachers often say, that their 
greatest difficulties are in governing the children 
committed to their charge? We have both heard it 
remarked, and often verified it in our own experience. 
‘The teacher of your school does not desire that you 
should come and visit him in order to help him to in- 
struct your children, but to sustain, counsel and cheer 
him by Jetting the light of your countenance shine 
upon him, while surrounded by the school children 
of your district. 

We would, then, in the name of the school teach- 
ers, most respectfully invite all the parents and guar- 
dians who may chance to read this, to visit, to be fre- 
quent visitors in the school room where your child- 
ren’s minds are daily unfolding, and where their 
characters are forming for life—such characters, too, 
as shall make them useful and happy members of so- 
ciety, or else, perchance, such as will render them 
personally wretched and miserable,and a curse to{the 
world. Parents should remember that they have for 
their own encouragement the declaration of Him 
who cannot lie—* Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” What a motive is this for every father 
and mother to be diligent and faithful in the work 
committed to them—while on the other hand, if un- 
faithful, who can describe the anguish, shame, and 
desolation of spirit that awaits you? As you love 
your children, train them for a glorious Immortality. 
—Amherst (Mass.) Express. 





A PUBLIC UNIVERSITY. 

The public school system, it is admitted on all 
hands, is indispensable to the existence and maintain- 
ance of our free institutions. 1n a country where 
every citizen is called upon to pass judgment on the 
quality of his rulers,—where their honesty, capacity 
for service, and moral conduct are constantly made 
the theme of active controversy, it is important that 
men should be instructed, and able toarrive at some 
independent conclusion in regard to public men and 
public affairs. In proportion as the mass of the peo- 
ple are well informed, a care will be had by those in 
power to deserve their respect and good will by, ap- 
pealing to their understanding and reasoning, and 
not to their passions and prejudices. Without the 
capacity in the people to judge for themselves, a re- 
publican government is no better than a monarchy ; 
only that in a monarchy the responsibility is greater 
than in a republic, because it is that of a single per- 
son, while in a republic it is divided among so many 
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that it is difficult to trace an individual departure 
from the path of honor or justice. 


But while common schools certainly answer a very 
important purpose, the instruction there received does 
not as yet equal that of our cclleges and other insti- 
tutions of Jearning. Objection has often been made 
to West Point, because the pupils are there taught 
and prepared for army officers, to the exclusion of 
all chances of promotion in common soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers beyond the rank of sergeants, 
On the other hand it is pretended that, without the 
Military Academy, the army would lack experienced 
and skilful officers for the public service. Now, if 
as in some parts of Germany and France, polytechnic 
schools existed for the gratuitous instruction of youths 
in all the branches of the pure and applied mathe- 
matics, the country would soon find men enough to 
serve it in any capacity, and the spirit of caste which 
governs both our army and navy officers, would not 
only find a proper corrective in the skill and learn- 
ing of a large portion of our citizens ; but they would 
also be obliged to apply themselves diligently to the 
sciences required by their respective professions, if 
they would not be distanced or dverlooked by their 
fellow citizens in plain black. 


But this is buta small portion of the good that 
would result from public universities and polytech- 
nic schools: the arts of peace and the general stand- 
ard of learning, taste and cultivation would immeas- 
urably improve by them. At the public universities 
the classics and the learned professions might be 
taught to all who could simply afford the time to pur- 
sue knowledge ; while the polytechnic schools would 
have a special object in promoting, as the very name 
implies, all manner of technical pursuits, by teaching 
the pure and applied mathematics, natural philoso- 
poy, chemistry, mineralogy, design, &c. The influ- 
ence of such institutions on the amount of floating 
knowledge in society, on improvements in the arts 
and on the liberal professions, would be incalculable. 
Not only would young men be kept longer at school, 
and from precocious mischief; but they would emu- 
late each other in the noblest of human pursuits, in- 
stead of fitting themselves merely for the workshop 
or the counting-room. The superficial, from-hand- 
to-mouth-learning of the present day, would give 
place to a more diligent and thoughtful study of all 
branches of knowledge bearing on the particular pro- 
fessiona young man may have selected for life, and 
what now, in most cases, is merely a routine of busi- 
ness, would then become a scientific progress, capa- 
ble of infinite applications and improvements. Com- 
merce, manufactures and trades would feel the bene- 
fit of such advanced public institution of earning ; 
while the public lectures, open to all men of a prop- 
erage, would in themselves be a source of gratifica- 
tion and instruction to the public at large. 


There is no other country furnishing so large a 
scope for the application of science to practical pur- 
suits, as the United States ; none in which proficien- 
cy in a particular art is so sure of meeting an ade- 
quate reward. Neither is there one in which the 
great mass of the people have so mrch leisure for 
improving and cultivating their minds. We have, 
probably, a larger body of self-taught men among us 


than any other people on the globe; yet how much 
time and pain might these self-taught men have spa- 
red themselves, and how much more time would they 
have enjoyed for self-culture, if, in early life, they 





had hada guide and teacher in the higher branches 
of learning ! 

And again. you cannot have public universities 
and polytechnic schools without thereby improving 
all the minor institutions of learning, and holding all 
the teachers of common schools to a stricter respon- 
sibility. The greater the chain of public institutions 
of that sort, the more will the example of the higher 
institutions serve as a model for imitation to all the 
rest, the more will the whole process of public in- 
struction become systematised.—Ledger. 





EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 


From “the Czar and the Sultan” an interesting 
little volume just published by “ Harper,” we Jearn 
some facts in regard to the diffusion of popular in- 
struction, which will probably be new also to many 
of our readers, In 1846a council was formed, by 
imperial decree, for the management of all questions 
of public instruction, and the supervision of the new 
university. The state of the primary schools under 
their charge is of the most satisfactory description. 
Elementary instruction in Turkey is not only free 
but obligatory! The law requires every citizen, as 
soon as his sons and daughters have reached their 
sixth year, to inscribe their names in the books of 
one of the public schools, unless he can prove his 
means of educating them at home. In Constantino- 
ple the most recent report shows the existence of 396 
free schools, frequented by 22,700 children of both 
sexes. After five years passed in one of these schools, 
the pupil can enter a secondary school, where instruc- 
tion on all points is also gratuitous. There are now 
six of these schools, with about a thousand pupils.— 
There is also a high school for young men intended 
to fill public appointments, a college founded with the 
same view, a normal school for the education of pro- 
fessors, the imperial college of medicine, a military, 
a naval and an agricultural school. The Sultan is 
himself the superintendent of these schools, and vis- 
its in person at their examinations. The public li- 
braries of Constantinople contain 80,000 volumes.— 
During the reign of the present Sultan, protection 
and to'eration have been extended to all religions.— 
Christians have been permitted to take their position 
among the servants of the State, and to share in the 
administration of public affairs; some have been at- 
tached even to important embassies, Old abuses in 
levying taxes have been done away with, monopolies 
have been abolished. A national bank has been es- 
tablished, and is now in successful operation. Rail- 
ways are in course of construction. Polygamy ison 
the decrease, slavery has been suppressed.— Amherst 
Mass. Exp. 





TREATMENT OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


Children under eight years of age should not usu- 
ally be confined to the school room more than one 
hour at a time, nor more than four hours in a day. 

These hours should afford a codsiderable diversity 
of employments, so as to enable a child to change 
his posture frequently, and to be more or less upon 
his feet; and, also, to change the subject of thought; 
so that the mind shall not be occupied too long or too 
intensely. 

Intensity should be carefully avoided ; it tends di- 
rectly to disease of the brain, which often probably 
arises from this cause. Precocity is generally the 
result of a morbid condition of this organ, either func- 
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tional or organic—the former may generally be cured 
by timely attention ; the latter exhibits itself in epi- 
lepsy. insanity, or an imbecility of mind, or proves 
fatal by the occurrence of inflammation or convul- 
sions. Ifa child exhibits any symptoms of precocity 
it should be taken immediately from the books, and 
be permitted to ramble and play in the open air, or 
engage in manual Jabor, or such amusements as will 
give rest to the mind, and health and vigor to the 
body. 

The recess at school, for children of eight years 
and under, should be long, the play active and even 
noisy, (for the lungs acquire strength by exercise as 
well as the muscles.) Every child should be required 
to unite in the sports of play-time. 

Fifteen minutes are a short time for recess; half 
an hour is better, particularly in summer. During 
recess the school room should be thrown open in 
warm weather, and the windows be dropped a little 
way in cold weather, so as thoroughly to ventillate 
the apartments. We have hardly learned yet that 
pure air is equally important to health and life as 
good nourishment and pure water. In school regu- 
Jations, regard is usually had to mental and moral 
improvement only. We forget that we have bodies, 
the preservation and training of which are not less 
necessary to the young than the acquisition of 
knowledge. Without health, we can have but little 
enjoyment. With it we can learn all that is neces- 
sary with ease, if we are not in too great haste. No 
limit is given to the age in which the vigorous and 
healthy may acquire useful knowledge. 

It is of little use to make great acquirements, if in 
doing so we sow the seeds of disease, which will de- 
stroy the happiness and usefulness of life.—Dr. 
Woodward. 





REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING. 


The celebrated William Bird, the author of * Non 
nobis Domine,” gave the following very forcible rea- 
sons for learning to sing, in a scarce work, published 
in 1598, entitled “ Psalms, sonnets, and songs of 
sadness and pietie :” 

“ First—It is a knowledge easily taught and quick- 
ly learned, where there is a good master and apt 
echo!ar. 

“« Secondly—The exercise of singing is delightful 
to nature, and good to promote the health of man. 

“Thirdly—lIt doth strengthen all parts of the heart, 
and doth open the pipes. 

“ Fourthly—It isa singular good remedie for a 
stuttering and stammering in the speech. 

“Fifthly—It is the best means to preserve a per- 
fect pronunciation, and to make a good orator. 

“« Sixthly—lIt is the only way to know when nature 
hath bestowed a good voice, which gift is as rare 
that there is not one among a thousand that hath it; 
and in many that excellent gift is lost, because they 
want an art to express nature. 

“« Seventhly—There is not any masic of instru- 
ments whatever, comparable to that which is made 
of men’s voices, when the voices are good, and the 
same well sorted, and ordered. 

“ Eighthly—The better the voice is, the meeter it 
is to honor and serve God therewith; and the voice 
of man is chiefly to be employed to that end.” 





«Tue Language of China is understood throughout 
the remote regions of the Eastern world when writ- 
ten, just as the Arabic numerals are alike in all the 








languages of Europe. A man from the province of 
Fochau would not understand a word of the spoken 
language of Nankin. A Japanese could not make 
himself understood to a Chinese; and an inhabitant 
of Formosa could do nothing with an inhabitant of 
Siam ; but the moment they took pen in hand and 
wrote the sign which conveyed the idea, then all be- 
came perfectly intelligible. Dr. Bowring the other 
day showed some friends a Chinese newspaper. which 
could be read by three hundred millions of human 
beings, though not more perhaps than forty millions 
could understand the spoken language of each other. 
—London Inquirer. 








Academies, Seminaries LV Colleges. 
THE BLOOMFIELD ACADEMY, PERRY CO. 

This Institution, which is now the property of the 
county, has, by the judicious management of its pres- 
ent principal, Mr. Barnett, been raised to a very 
prosperous condition. The report of the Grand Jury, 
which will be found below, should receive the hear- 
ty and immediate approval of the concurrent powers, 
and the improvements suggested immediately made. 
Matters of this kind admit cf nodelay. The institu- 
tion is at present popular, which may induce an ac- 
cession to the number of pupils beyond its capacity 
to accommodate. This should be met by promptly 
enlarging its means of accommodation, and thus pre- 
vent the injurious effect which inadequate accom- 
modation may have upon its future prosperity. 

Now that we have an institution that is alike cred- 
itable to its principal and the county, it should be the 
pride of every citizen to use his utmost exertions to 
sustain it. All petty local and personal jealousies 
should be overlooked in a desire for the general good. 
It is not for the advantage of any one man, or set of 
men, that such institutions are created, nor is it for 
the benefit of any particular locality. They must be 
erected by somebody—and they must have a location 
somewhere. Their advantages and benefits are free 
to be enjoyed by all who feel disposed to avail them- 
selves of them. 

That{such institutions are necessary, no intelligent 
person will deny. And that one can be amply and 
profitably supported in Perry county, no one will 
pretend to dispute. We now have one in our midst 
—the property of the county—in the full tide of suc- 
cessful operation, and in a condition demanding in- 
creased accommodations and facilities. Will the 
people, then, who have an interest in its prosperity, 
and who enjoy the advantage of having an academi- 
cal institution in their own neighborhood, for the ed- 
ucation of their youth, withhold the means of perpet- 
uating these benefits? Shall a contracted policy, 
narrowed down to the consideration of a few paltry 
dollars and cents, be permitted’to prevail against the 
cultivation of mind and the expansion of intellect? 
Shall a mistaken conception of public economy be 
suffered to prevail against the manifest intellectual 
wants of the community, and crush in its infancy 
that which is alone the honor, the glory, the pride of 
a free people, and the surest safeguard of liberty—a 
good institution of learning? We feel confident 
that the voice of the people will sustain it, for they 
know and feel that it is they who reap the benefit. 
They know that to provide future teachers for their 
common schools, they need an institution where they 
can educate their own sons, and qualify them for the 
responsible positions now too often filled by incom- 
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petent men. Let, then, no mistaken views of econ- 
ony enter into the counsels of the proper authorities, 
and induce them to withhold the means of making 
our academy second to none in the State. 


The Grand Jury of the County of Perry, for Jan- 
uary Sessions, 1854, respectfully report— 

That they have reviewed the public grounds and 
buildings connected with the Academy of the County 
of Perry, and find the buildings to be in good order, 
and that no repairs are required to be made to the 
present buildings and school-room; but have ascer- 
tained by inspection, and on consultation with Mr. 
Barnett, the Preceptor in the institution, that the 
building, and in particular the school and recitation- 
rooms, are entirely too small and aitogether inade- 
quate for the comfortable accommodation of the 
ch olars and teacher. 

There are now 41 pupils in the institution, who 
occupy and have taken up all the seats in the school- 
room, and there are still pupils desirous of enter- 
ing the institution at this time, and a fair prospect 
of the number largely increasing the ensuing sum- 
mer, under the care and management of Mr. Barnett, 
who appears to be exceedingly we}! qualified for ma- 
king it a useful and flourishing institution ; and for 
the accomplishment of which an additional building 
will have to be erected. This will and can be done 
at a moderate expense to the county, and fur which 
additional expense, Mr. Barnett proposes to pay an 
increased rent, equal to the interest of the money so 
expended. We would recommend the Commission- 
ers of the county to erect an additional building suf- 
ficiently large for school and recitation-room on the 
lower story, and rooms for study and other purposes 
on the second story, and that for the success and 
prosperity of the institution, the building should, if 
possible, be completed about the middle of May next, 
when the summer session commences, 

As it has become an institution of the county of 
Perry, we conceive that our pride, our character and 
interest as a county, require that it should become 
a useful and profitable institution, and we think it 
cannot become profitable unless the aforesaid build- 
ing is erected. C. Roru, sz., Foreman. 

January 5, 1854. 

Sth January, 1854. The Court direct the afore- 
said report to be filed, and a copy to be served on the 
Commissioners of Perry county.—Liverpool Amer. 





WEST BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mr. Eprror :—I had the pleasure on last Friday 
evening of attending another Literary, of the West 
Branch Seminary. The hall was filled with people 
to listen to the performances of the young ladies and 
gentlemen, and also the address delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Sterling, of Williamsport. The address 
was written in a neat, and chaste style, and deliv- 
ered inan eloquent manner. His subject was, “The 
connection between natural Science and Divine 
Revelation.” The learned speaker remarked, that 
the first minds of the land had given the Bible a 
careful investigation. Such men as Locke, Bacon, 
Milton and Newton, whose colossal minds have pen- 
etrated far into the depths of science, and their con- 
clusion, after diligent research and careful investi- 
gation was, it was the unerring word of God. The 
speaker took up several distinct branches of Natura] 
Science, such as Physiology, Geology, Astronomy 
and Chemistry. He showed ina clear and masterly 
manner, these sciences did not (as they were former- 





ly supposed to do,) militate against divine revelation, 
but on the other hand, they harmonized with the in- 
spired volume. He remarked there is not a single 
science antagonistic tothe Bible. The lecture gave 
evidence of careful study and investigation, and 
showed its author is possessed of a large amount of 
general information. The Students of the Institution 
have been favored during the present session with a 
course of Scientific lectures on Physiology by W. 
T. Babb, M. D. These lectures were very profitable 
to the Students and highly creditable to the Doctor. 

The Principal of the Institution is deserving of many 
thanks, for the trouble to which he bas gone in secu 
ring the services of those who have given such intel- 
lectual feasts. At the close of the very able and 
learned Jecture, a number of essays were read by the 
young ladies. These essays were highly creditable to 
their authors, and their teachers. Several of the 
young men delivered original speeches, which re- 


flect honor upon their instructors, and upon the Insti-° 


tution. The seventh number of the “ Flower Bas- 
ket” was read, a paper which is issued weekly by 
the Students of the Seminary. The performances 
were concluded by a humorous dialogue. The Insti- 
tution has five able and accomplished teachers, and 
is in quite a prosperous condition, nearly one hun- 
dred Students are in attendance. It offers many in- 
ducements to those who wish to prepare themselves 
for business. The healthfulness of its locality, the 
beautiful scenery, all render it a suitable place for 
the Student. The principal, Rev. A. H, Lackey, 
A. M., spares no pains or expense to advance the 
Student, He is assisted in the male department by 
W. F. Morgan, a graduate of Jefferson College. In 
the female department there are two teachers, both 
graduates of respectable Seminarie:, both accom- 
plished and experienced teachers, both well qualified 
for their respective duties. There is also a teacher of 
Instrumental music, who devotes her time exclusive- 
ly to it. 

In fact there are few Seminaries which offer great- 
er advantages, and which are more worthy of patron- 
age than the West Branch. SPEcTATOR. 

Jersey Shore Republican. 





SCHUYLKILL HAVEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Eprror :—During the week, accompanied by 
a friend, I visited some of the Public Schools of our 
borough, which afforded us much gratification. We 
first entered Male School, No. 1, under the control 
of Mr. Fields. This gentleman unites with his other 
qualifications as a teacher, that most desirable one of 
being a perfect disciplinarian. We listened to some 
recitations by the boys in this school with much plea- 
sure, and feel confident with such a teacher they 
cannot but improve rapidly. 

The next school that we visited is under the care 
of Mr. Porter, who is so well and favorably known 
to the citizens of Schuylkill Haven, that it is needless 
to say how competent we consider him to fill the sta- 
tion that he has occupied for so many years, to the 
satisfaction of both parents and childen. 

The female school, No. 1, next claimed our atten- 
tion. It is taught by Miss Ayer, who is well known 
tu the inhabitants as an excellent teacher, which fact 
we had the satisfaction of seeing verified to the let- 
ter. We were pleased to see that Miss Ayer has 
introduced singing in connection with the exercises, 
which we think is highly commendable, and we hope 
before long to find the practice in general use. We 
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were prevented by other engagements from seeing 
the other schools of the borough, but hope, before 
long, to have the pleasure of continuing our visits. 

The public school building reflects much credit on 
our enterprising inhabitants, not only in the beauty 
of the edifice itself, and the desirable location it oc- 
cupies, but for the regard paid to the comfort of the 
schools and pleasant arrangement of the different 
rooms. The house we believe accommodates com- 
fortably over five hundred pupils. A@scuLapius. 
—Ledger. 





Co.t.eces in THE Unitep Srates.—T wo hundred 
and fifteen years have passed away since the first col- 
lege—Harvard University—was founded in our coun- 
try; and at the close of the seventeenth century the 
number had increased to only three ; Harvard in Mas- 
sachusetts; the College ot William and Mary, in 
Virginia ; and Yale, in Connecticut. But within the 
past century a great change has come over the scene. 
There are now one hundred and twenty colleges in 
the United States. The number of undergraduates, 
in these institutions is more than ten thousand, which 
increased by the students who are connected with 
their preparatory and professional departments, 
amounts to about fourteen thousand. Thirteen col- 
leges are now under the superintendence of Baptists, 
thirteen of Methodists, eight of Episcopalians, and 
eleven of Roman Catholics. 

Besides the above institutions, or those connected 
with them, there are forty-three theological semina- 
ries, thirty-five medical schools, and thirteen law 
schools —Christian Advocate. 

—Ee 


Moral, Literary V Scientific Selections. 


WONDERFUL WORKS OF THE CREATOR. 

The mariner who first crossed the Central Atlan- 
tic in search of a new world was astonished when, 
on the 19th of September, 1492, he found himself in 
the midst of that great bank of sea-weed—the sea- 
weed meadow of Oviedo—the Seragossa sea, which, 
with a varying breadth of 100 to 3U0 miles stretch- 
es over twenty-five degrees of latitude, covering 
260,000 square miles in surface, like a huge floating 
garden, in which countless myriads of minute ani- 
mals find food and shelter. Now, it is the eddy of 
numerous sea rivers which collect in one spot, and 
the cold water of the Northern Atlantic mixing with 
the warm streams of the southern and western cur- 
rents, which produce the temperature most fitted to 
produce this amazing development of vegetable and 
animal life. What becomes of the dead remains of 
this vast marine growth! Do they decompose as 
fast as they are produced? Or do they accumulate 
into deposites of peculiar coal, destined to reward the 
researches of future geologists and engineers when 
the Atlantic of our day has become the habitable land 
of an after time? 

In the chart of the Pacific Ocean we are present- 
ed with another remarkable instance of the intluences 
of sea rivers on vegetation. 

From the shores of South Victoria, on the Antar-. 
tic continent, a stream of cold water, sixty degrees 
in width, (the reader will recollect that in high lati- 
tudes the degrees of longitude are very narrow,) 
drifts slowly along in a northeast and easterly direc. 
tion across the Southern Pacific, until it impinges 
upon the South American coast to the south of Val- 














paraiso. There it divides into two arms, one of 
which stretches south and east, doubles Cape Horn, 
and penetrates into the Southwestern Atlantic ; the 
other flows northeast, and then northwest along the 
coast of Chili and Peru, carrying colder waters into 
the warm sea, and producing a colder air along the 
low plains that stretch from the shores of the Pacific 
to the base of the Andes. This current, discovered 
by Humboldt and called after his name, lowers the 
temperature of the air about twelve degress, while 
that of the water itself is sometimes as much as 
twenty-four degrees colder than that of the still wa- 
ters of the ocean through which it flows. The cold 
air severely affects vegetation along the whole of the 
coast; at the same time that the cold stream raises 
fogs and miets, which not only conceal the shores 
and perplex the navigator, but extend inland also 
and materially modify the climate. 

The beautiful and beneficent character of modify- 
ing influence becomes not only apparent, but most 
impressive, when we consider, as the rain map of the 
world shows us, that on the coast of Peru no rain 
ever falls; and that, like the desert of Sahara, it 
ought to be condemned to perpetua! barrenness.— 
But in consequence of the cold stream thus running 
along its borders, * the atmosphere loses its transpa- 
rency and the sun is obscured for months together. 
The vapors of Lima are uften so thick that the sun 
seen through them with the naked eye assumes the 
appearance of the moon’s disc. They commence in 
the morning, and extend over the plains in refresh- 
ing fogs which disappear soon after mid-day, and are 
followed by heavy dews, which are precipitated dur- 
ing the night.” The morning mists and evening dews 
thus supply the place of the absent rains, and the ver- 
dure which cover the plains is the offspring of a sea 
river. Whata charming myth would the ancient 
poets have made out of this striking condensation! 
—Edinburg Review. 





THE DEPTH OF THE OCEAN. 

The Royal Society met on the 24th ult., the Earl 
of Enniskillen, vice president, in the chair. A very 
interesting communication from Capt. Denham, R. 
N.,of her Majesty’s ship Herald, was read. Capt. 
D. is engaged on a scientific veyage in the above 
ship, and among cther subjects he was particularly 
enjoined to endeavor on favorable occasions to as- 
certain the depth of the ocean. The present com- 
munication gives an account of a deep sea sounding 
in 7.706 fathoms in 86 deg. 49 min. south latitude, 
and 36 deg. 6 min. west longitnde. The sounding 
was obtained on a calm day, October 30, 1852, on 
the passage from Rio de Janeiro to the Cape of Good 
Hope. The sounding line was 1-10th of an inch in 
diameter, laid into one length, and weighing, when 
dry, 1 lb. for every one hundred fathoms. Captain 
Denhain received from Commodore M’Keever, of the 
U.S. Navy. commanding the Congress frigate,15,000 
fathoms of this line, 10,000 on one reel and 5,000 on 
another, and he considers it to have been sdmirably 
adapted for the purpose for which it was made, and 
to which it was applied. The plummit weighed 
nine pounds, and was eleven inches long, and 1-7th 
of an inch in diameter. When 7.706 fathoms had 
run off the reel the sea bottom was reached. Capt. 
Denham stated that Lieut. Hutcheson and himself, in 
separate boats, with their own hands, drew the plum- 
met up fifty fathoms, several times, and after it had 
renewed its descent, it stopped abruptly at the origi- 
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nal mark toa fathom,and would not take another 
turn of the reel. The whole time taken by the plum- 
met in descending to this amazing depth of 7.706 
fathoms or 7.7 geographical miles of 60 to a degree, 
was 9 hoursand 24 minutes and 45 seconds. The 
highest summits of the Himalaya are little more than 
28,000 feet, or 4.7 geographical miles above the sea. 
The sea bottom has therefore depths greatly exceed- 
ing the elevation of the highest pinnacle above its 
surface. Great care was taken in the endeavor to 
bring the plummit again to the surface, to show the 
nature of the bottom; but while carefully reeling in, 
the line broke at 140. fathoms below the water line, 
carrying away the thermometer which had been at- 
tached to it at 3,000 fathoms. This sounding is the 
deepest that has ever been made. 











GIncational Societies. 





THE WAYNE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

The Association met in the Baptist church in Beth- 
any, on Tuesday the Ist Nov. 1853, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., and organized by the appointment of E. W. 
Hamlin, President, E. L. Reed, Vice President, and 
James Manning and P. G. Goodrich, Secretaries, 

Professor Sanders, of N. Y. being introduced to 
the association, commenced his lecture by saying, he 
supposed they had met, not to examine teachers, but 
to impart and receive instruction. Through the in- 
strumentality of Teachers’ Institutes, the art of teach- 
ing has been much improved in the State of N. Y 
during the past 15 years. The Speaker, ina very 
easy and familiar manner, made many remarks to 
impress upon his hearers the importance of a thor- 
ough knowledge of orthography, and the best mode 
of acquiring it—which knowledge, he said must be 
gained in early life. He exhibited a chart, showing 
all the elementary sounds in our language, which 
sounds at his request were seveal times repeated by 
the teachers and scholars. 

John F. Stoddard, President of the University of 
Northern Pennsylvania,made a few observations up- 
on the utility of Teachers’ Associations. He thought 
teachers had too long stood apart from each other, 
when by a more close and friendly intercourse they 
might have instructed, encouraged and sustained 
each other. He recommended a thorough knowledge 
of the elementary principles of every science, obser- 
ving that they are few and simple, that there are on- 
ly 40 vowel and consonant sounds inthe English 
tongue, and that difficult and puzzling as trigonom- 
etry is found to be, it has but five or six different 
principles. 

Afternoon Session. 

President Stoddard resumed his remarks. He 
said, there are but few who are intimately acquainted 
with Arithmetic. Their imperfect knowledge is ea- 
sily traced to the imperfect mode of teaching. The 
learners were hurried through books without acqui- 
ring a knowledge of principles. Arithmetical prob- 
Jems should not be solved by the machinery of rules, 
but by the employment of plain reasoning, common 
sense. Scholars erroneously suppose that there is 
some great mystery in and about the rules of Arith- 
metic. Now that which is enveloped in mystery 


cannot be fullv understood. They should never neg- 
lect the exercise of that reason which originates and 
the philosophy of rules. 





Professor Loomis lectured upon Physiology, as 
follows: God has given usa control over matter, 
through the instrumentality of our physical frame, up- 
on which the mind acts when it moulds, moves and 
acts upon matter. Asa locomotive, however well it 
may be constructed, must have a power connected 
with, and applied to it, or it will never exhibit life 
and motion. What the steam is to the locomotive, 
the mind is to the body, imparting motion, sensation, 
life and intelligence. The bones are the frame work 
of the body, around and connecting are the muscles, 
sinews and ligaments, upon which, through the ner- 
vous system, the mind acts. The nerves, proceeding 
from the brain and spinal cord, spread over the whole 
body, forming a net work of exquisite fineness.— 
Nothing is as yet known, how the mind acts on and 
through the brain. The Speaker then gave a des- 
cription of the nerves of sensation and motion, and of 
their wonderful adaptation to the purposes for which 
they are designed. 


Professor Brooks lectured upon music. He said: 
The object of his remarks was to awaken an interest 
in this interesting art. He showed the appreciation 
of it by many eminent men, by repeating several 
beautiful extracts. He said the love of lengthened 
tones, differing from those of speech, was a passion 
implanted in the mind of man throughout the world. 
He spoke of the effects of different kinds of music on 
the mind, that it inspires it with feelings of sadness, 
cheerfulness, devotion, &c. Even nature is full of 
music. We hear it in the whispering breeze, the 
rippling streamlet, the song of the wild bird, and in 
every thing around us. He then proceeded to give 
a brief account of the rise and progress of music.— 
The Greeks and Romans, he said, were the only an- 
cient people who used musical characters. The 
Greek scale consisted of but two octaves. The let- 
ters of the alphabet served as symbols of sounds, 
which, by doubling, inverting, changing, &c., pro- 
duced upwards of 1000 characters. Plato allowed 
the youth 3 years for this study, and at the end of 
that time they could scarcely name all the notes or 
sing an air at sight. He then spoke quite fully of 
Melody and Harmony. The latter, he said, although 
superior to the former, was generally unappreciated by 
the uncultivated ear; that melody was more easily 
understood. Hence the popularity of the negromel- 
odies. He then stated and illustrated that the style 
of the music of a nation generally partakes of the 
character of its people. He also considered the ef- 
fects of different instruments, and the great superi- 
ority of the human voice. In conclusion, he adduced 
many reasons why al! should study music. It disci- 
plines and refines the mind, subdues the passions, 
improves the heart, casts a charm around the home 
circle, and is eminently calculated to strew the path- 
way of life with choicest blessings. 

Professor Sanders resumed his lecture upon the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of orthography. 
He thought that spelling schools ought to be encour- 
aged. Get up an excitement, an let the scholars 
choose sides. Let the teacher give out a word and 
require the school to analyze it, by giving the sound 
of every letter init. He said that scholars ought to 
learn the prefixes and suffixes of words. His lecture 
was a very instructive one and was listened to with 
attention. 

Evening Session. 

Lecture by President Stoddard upon Pneumatics. 

He stated that the weight or pressure of the atmos- 
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phere is equal to the pressure of a column of water 
33 feet in height. That the noise made by the dis- 
charge of a gun is caused by the collapse of the part- 
ed air—all of which was demonstrated by experiments 
made with a pneumatic apparatus lately purchased 
for the University of Northern Pennsylvania. Oth- 
er experiments were made tb show the elasticity and 
compressibility of air. 

Professor Sanders followed. He addressed the 
teachers and students of the University. Remember, 
said he, that all things pertaining to our civil, politi- 
cal and religious institutions must in a few years be 
committed to your hands. You are heirs to a high 
and rich inheritance. How important it is that you 
should be well fitted to discharge the duties that will 
be required of you. Teachers! yours is a high and 
responsible calling. Love and respect the immortal 
minds committed to your charge. Love your em- 
ployment, or you will not succeed. Keeporder, gov- 
ern yourselves, and teach your pupils the art of self 
government. Teach one thing at a time ; teach that 
well, Learning by patent modes wil] not do. There 
is no rail road to the hill of science. That hill must 
be gradually ascended. Teachers! I ask you not to 
climb the Alps of ambition ; but I wish to excite you 
to become eminent in goodness and virtue. The 
good that you can do, cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents, for its influence may extend through eter- 
nity. Wednesday Morning. 

Professor Loomis lectured upon Geology. He 
spoke of the erroneous views formerly entertained 
of this seience. He assumed that this continent was 
once the bed of anocean. He stated that Greenland 
has been gradually sinking since its first discovery, 
and that the coast of Maine is slowly rising, and cited 
other tacts in proof of his position. 

Professor Sanders made some very appropriate re- 
marks upon reading. Athis request the teachers and 
pupils read with him, which exercise was continued 
for a half hour or more, interspersed by observations 
of the Lecturer, upon the tone of the voice, rising 
and falling inflections, &c. 

Professor Jones, of the University of Northern Pa., 
lectured upon caloric. He spoke of the different 
sources of heat, of its properties, effects, conductors 
and non conductors; said that metals are generally 
the best conductors; gold and iron good, and platin- 
um the poorest. He remarked that an erroneous 
opinion is very generally entertained, that woolen 
clothing contains something that imparts and creates 
heat, when the real fact is that it is a slow conduc- 
tor of the heat generated by the body. He made 
some experiments with the philosophical apparatus 
belonging to the University, demonstrating the ex- 
pansive power of heat, &c. This lecture was inter- 
esting and instructive. 

Lecture of Professor Brooks, of the University of 
Northern Penna. on Botany: 

Botany is one of the most interesting of the natu- 
ral sciences. It presents a volume of beauty, unsur- 
passed by the most popular production of romance.— 
It unfolds to the mind such ingenuity of conception, 
such harmony of design and execution, that it can- 
not be studied but with intense interest. From the 
smallest herb to the largest tree, from the simple 
structure of the sea-weed to the complicated organi- 
zation of the oak, there is one train of ingenuity and 
beauty, which demands careful investigation and eli- 
cits profound admiratior. He stated that the basis of 
organization, both animal and vegetable, is a little 





clused vesicle called the cell ; and gave an account 
of the structure, growth and propagation of the veg- 
etable ceil, and also of the development of the seed ; 
tracing it through the different stages of growth un- 
til the noble tree stands forth in grandeur and beauty. 
The flower, he said, is a transformed, leafy branch, 
and gave the theory of this transformation. Plants 
are much effected by moisture, light and heat — 
They grow in eternal darkness, among the arid sand 
of the desert, and in the mud of springs whfch are 
hotter than boiling water. Cultivation effects great 
changes. The apple, pear, tulip, &c., have been 
greatly improved. The potato in its native wilds of 
South America is as a rank, running vine, with 
scarcely a tuber upon its roots, The speaker then 
described the different parts of the flower, showing 
how the seeds were matured by the agency of the 
stamens and pistils, and illustrated the wisdom of 
the Creator in making special provisions for the ac- 
complishment of this object. 

Professor Steubly lectured upon the origin, prog- 
ress, innovations and refinements of the English, Ger- 
man and French languages. His lecture was well 
delivered and exhibited great historical knowledge 
and deep research. 

Evening Session. 

Professor Loomis delivered an address upon the de- 
velopment of American character. It was compre- 
hensive, ondreplete with truthfulness, originality and 
beauty. To report less than the whole of it would 
detract too much from its excellencies. 

Pope Bushnell, Esq., being called on, proceeded 
to contrast the advantages enjoyed by the youth of 
our land in the present day, with the stinted privile- 
ges of our forefathers, &c. 

Thursday Morning. 

Professor Loomis gave an account of his travels in 
South America; says there is but one rail road in 
Chili, and that is but 8 miles long. No stages, no 
coaches—the roads will not admit of them. He 
thinks the Andes were thrown up by volcanoes.— 
There is no rain or dew on the western side of the 
Andes, and where the land is not irrigated, it isdes- 
titute of vegetation. The trade winds from the east 
drive all the vapors upon the mountains, where they 
are condensed, and fal! in rain or snow, leaving noth- 
inh to form clouds, to carry moisture down the wes- 
tern declivities of the mountains. 

President Stoddard delivered a lecture on Electri- 
city. Having an excellent electrical apparatus, he 
made several experiments, exhibiting some of the 
strange powers of that subtle fluid. 

The following were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we consider the establishment of 
Norma! Schools as one of the most efficient means of 
giving character and prominence to the teacher pro- 
fession, as well as the best method by which the 
standard of common school education can be elevated 
to that rank tu which itis justly entitled. 

Resolved, That we regard Teachers’ Associations 
as another powerful aid to the proper appreciation 
of the Profession of Teaching, and that we especial- 
ly urge it upon all teachers to give their countenance 
and assistance to all such organizations. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
fee] much indebted to the gentlemen fromabroad who 
have contributed so largely to the interest and profit 
of the proceedings, and that we tender them our 
most cordial thanks for their kindness in cooperating 
with us. 
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HUNTINGDON CO. TEACHERS? INSTITUTE. 

The second annual meeting of the Huntingdon 
co. Teachers’ Institute, was held in the Public 
School Room of Miss C. T. Benedict, in Hunting- 
don, on Thursday morning, Dec, 22d. at 10 o'clock ; 
Vice President, J. A. Hail, presiding in the absence 
of the President. 

Ist, Minutes of the last session read and adopted. 

2d. Report of the Committee to attend the State 
Convention, read and adopted. 

Resolved, That a Committe be appointed to wait 
on the School Directors and Clergymen and invite 
them to attend the meeting of the Institute. Miss 
Benedict and Miss Drayton appointed said Com- 
mittee. AFTERNOON SESSION. 

This Session was principally occupied by remarks 
from Professor James Thompson of Pittsburg, on the 
subject of Teachers’ Institutes, Mathematics, &c., 
and also by Mr. H. M’Kibbin, of Alexandria, on the 
subject of Arithmetic. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Lecture by J. S. Barr, Subject Common School 
Education. 

Essay by Miss C. T. Benedict—Subject Duties of 
Parents. . 

Lecture by Prof, Thompson—Subject, Language. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

Ist. Minutes of yesterday’s proceedings read and 
adopted. : 

2nd. Remarks by Mr. Orin T. Noble, of Centre 
co., on the subject of Teaching Geography. 

3d. Remarks by Professor Thompson, of Pittsburg, 
on the subject of Teaching Arithmetic. 

4th. Further remarks by Mr. Noble, on the sub- 
ject of Teaching Geography, followed by Messrs. 
Barr, Campbell and M’Divitt, 

Adjourned to meet at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The following officers were then chosen for the en- 
suing year: 

President—Rev. R. Pierce, of Cassville. 

Vice Presidents—J. B. McElroy, of Ennisville ; 
S. T. Metlin, of Birmingham. 

Cor. Secretary—J. 8. Barr, Huntingdon. 

Rec. Secretary—R. M'Divitt, Huntingdon. 

Librarian—J. 8. Barr. 

Treasurer—H, W. Miller. 

Executive Committee—J. A. Hall, D. Baker, H. 
J. Campbell, Miss C. T. Benedict and Miss E. E. 
Drayton. 

Financial Committee—J. A. Hall, T. H. John- 
ston, Alex Ewing. 

Board of Managers—J. S. Barr, R. M’'Divitt, 
Rev. R. Pierce, D. F. Tussey, and Miss Mann, 
of Cassville. 

Resolved, That hereafter, the time and place of 
meeting of the Institute, be chosen by ballot, by the 
members present, out of the number that may be 
nominated. 

Resolved, that when this meeting shall adjourn, 
it shall be to meet in Cassville, on the first Wednes- 
day of July next. 

Further remarks on the subject of Arithmetic, by 
Professor Thompson. 





EVENING SESSION. 
Lecture by A. McDivitt, subject History. 
Essay by Miss N. Howe, subject Music. 
Lecture by S. T. Brown, subject the School Law. 
Lecture by T. H. Johnston, subject Education. 
Discussion on the subject of Corporal Punishment 





in School, participated in by Messrs. Campbell, Ben- 
edict, Wingate, Noble. Barr, McDivitt, and Hall. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


Resolved, That we express our approbation of the 
New School Law as reported to the Legislature of 
this State at its last Session ; and that we pledge 
ourselves to petition that body for its passage early 
in the next Session, and to promote this object, we 
recommend the holding of primary meetings in each 
of the districts and sub. districts where practicable. 

Resolved, That the Institute hereby express their 
sincere thanks to Professor Thompson of Pittsburg, 
for his valuable instruction, and our high apprecia- 
tion of his zeal and success in the cause of Education. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten- 
dered to our friends of the Centre Co. Institute, for 
their encouragement and assistance during the pres- 
ent Session 

Resolved, That no reputable teacher or School 
Director, should be without the Pa. School Journal. 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers be reques- 
ted to ascertain as nearly as possible, the name and 
residence of every teacher in the County, and forward 
to them circulars of invitation previous to the next 
meeting of the Institute. 

The following persons were elected honorary mem- 
bers during the Session, viz. : 

Professor James Thompson of Pittsburg, Rev. Dr. 
McLeod, Huntingdon, H. L. Harvey, Spruce Creek, 
Rev. W. L. Spottswood, Warriorsmark, D. H. Huy- 
ett, Huntingdon, A. W. Benedict, Esq., Huntingdon 
and S. L. Glarsgow, Esq., Huntingdon. 

On motion adjourned to meet as previously agreed 
upon. J. A. Haut, President. 

R. McDivitt, Secretary. 





WESTMORELAND eee ASSOCIAe# 
N. 


[Between the time of setting up the matter of the 
first and second forms of this No.—our practice being 
to print the second form first—the copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the morning and afternoon of the first 
day of this session of the association, was unfortu- 
nately lost; and, though every effort was made, it 
could not be replaced in time forthis No. The omit- 
ted portion was, however, mainly formal.—Ep.] 


Night Session—Association met, and was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Hersh. G. W. Frick offer- 
ed as an amendment to the constitution—that the 
Association shal] meet at six o’clock, P. M., on the 
last Thursday of April and November, which was 
adopted. S. A. Thompson moved asan amendment, 
to the constitution, that “the President have power 
to appoint, pro tem, members to such offices as may 
be vacant at the opening of any meeting of the As- 
sociation; adopted, when—on motion, the Rev. 
Hersh was elected an honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

On motion of G. W. Frick, the first question, “ How 
can an improvement in Common School Education 
be effected ?”’ was taken up and discussed. H. M. 
Jamison then addressed the meeting on the * Rela- 
tion of Common Schools to Republicanism.” 

On motion, the Association went into a discussion, 
on the propriety of abolishing Corporeal Punish- 
ment—Frick, Thompson, M’Caleb, Jamison and oth- 
ers participating. 
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On motion, the Association went into an election 
of delegates to the next meeting of the State Ansoci- 
ation to be held at Lancaster—H. M. Jamison, G. 
W. Frick, S. A. Thompson, J. H. Hoopes, A. J. 
Thomson, 8S. P. Shryock, and R. E, Richards were 
elected delegates. 

On motion, the Association adjourned, to meet in 
the Presbyterian Church, to morrow morning at nine 
o'clock, A. M. 

Saturday Morning, 9 o’clock—Association met. 

Devotional exercises by Jamison. Minutes of 
yesterday read and adopted. 

On motion, members were called upon to give 
their method of School Government—Jacobs, Frick, 
S. A. Thompson, Jamison, Hoopes, Shryock, and oth- 
ers responded—after which, H. M. Jamison conduct- 
ed exercises on orthography. 

J. H. Hoopes moved that the Association now se- 
lect the next place of meeting, which wasagreed to 

J. H. Hoopes named New Alexandria. 

G. W. Frick ‘“ New Salem, 

8S. G. Thompson“ Mountpleasant, 

H. M. Jamison “ Latrobe. 

After considerable discussion of the claims of the 
several places named, the vote being taken, Latrobe 
was declared as the next place of meeting. 

The Ex. Com. then made the following assign- 
ment for the next meeting. 

Propriety of using the Scriptures in Common 
Schools, H. M. Jamison. 

Lecture on Geography, R. E. Richards. 

Penmanship, David Ansley. 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” J. Mc- 
Quade. 

Physiology, J. B. Cort. 

Orthography and reading, Eli McCormic. 

Who 1s the true Teacher? W. C. McGary. 

Algebra, J. T. Gibson. 

Claims of the Teacher upon society, M. S. Tor- 
rence. 

Claims of society upon Teachers, S. A. Thompson. 

School Government, Matthew M’Caleb. 

Natural Philosophy, A. J. Thompson. 

Claims of Female Teachers, Miss Margaret J. 
Jamison. 

Importance of Educating, Miss E. E. Buchanan. 

Necessity of Female Teachers, Miss Mary E. 
Shryock. 

On motion H. M. Jamison, T. M. Richards, Isaac 
Gress and F’. Steed were appointed to make arrange- 
ments at Latrobe for the next meeting. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of the As- 
sociation are hereby tendered to the Trustees of the 
Presbyterian, Lutheran and German Reformed 
Churches, for the use of their Houses of Worship. 

Resolved, That the minutes of this meeting be 
published in our county papers, and Pennsylvania 

School Journal. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet at 
Latrobe on the last Thursday of April, 1854, at 6 
o'clock, P. M. Joun H. Hoorsgs, 

Rec. Sec’y. 

This was the most spirited meeting, held by the 
Association, since its organization ; and was well at- 
tended by Teachers and friends of Education. We 


consider the Association in a prosperous condttion, 
and hope the day is not far distant, when every true- 
hearted Teacher and Parent in the county will see 
the propriety of giving it their influence. 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Pursuant to notice,a large number of Teachers 
convened at the Court House, in Montrose, Dec. 31, 
1853, for the purpose of effecting the permanent or- 
ganization of a society to be known by the title of 
the “ Susquehanna County Teachers’ Association.” 

The meeting was called to order by S. T. Scott, 
of Bridgewater, who, on motion of S. G. Barker, was 
unanimously chosen chairman. On motion of E. 
McKenzie, B. F. Tewksbury, of Brooklyn,was chosen 
Secretary. 

The Secretary having taken his seat, the meeting 
proceeded to select a committee to draft and present 
a Constitution. 

On motion of S. G. Barker, Messrs. C. W. Deans, 
E. McKenzie, J. Jameson, and George McKenzie 
were selected as such committee and retired. Dur- 
ing the absence of the committee, the meeting was 
addressed by the chairman and several others in an 
able and satisfactory manner, and much good nature, 
interest and enthusiasm, were exhibited by both 
speakers and audience. The committee now gave 
notice that they were ready to report through their 
chairman, C. W. Deans. 


The Constitution was then read as drafted by the 
committee, and the meeting proceeded to consider it. 
After a short session of deliberation, during which 
some amendments were made to the original draft, 
The following Preamble and Constitution were 
unanimously adopted : 


PREAMBLE, 


Whereas, The proper education of youth is, and 
ought to be an object of paramount interest and im- 
portance with every true philanthropist, as furnish- 
ing the surest safeguard against the dissemination of 
the seeds of vice, and the premature growth of vi- 
cious practices, and as giving to succeeding genera- 
tions men and women that shal] be ornaments to the 
domestic circle, lights in the path of virtue, and a 
blessing to the world. 
And Whercas, The Common School Teacher, the 
proper medium through which this education is to be 
transmitted, is, (in this county at least) mentally, 
far below what his calling imperatively demands, 
performing, in many cases what he terms the drudg- 
ery of the school room, as he would acquit himself 
of the most menial task, merely for the considera- 
tion. 
And Whereas, From want of encouragement from 
those who ought to appreciate the benefits that would 
accrue to individuals and community from a proper 
performance of the responsible duties of the Teach- 
er, many are now hindered from making that effort 
to improve themselves in that art, which they other- 
wise would make,and which the interests of the com- 
mon schools seriously demand. 
And Whereas, Experience has demonstrated that 
the surest way to remove obstacles in the way of 
any enterprize is by a united action of its friends, 
therefore, 
Resolved, That we, Teachers of Susquehanna 
county form ourselves into an Association, to effect 
the great object of our improvement in teaching the 
young idea. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Art. 1. This Society shall be called the Susque- 
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hanna County Teachers’ Association. 
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Art. 2. The officers of this Association shall con- 
sist of a President, Vice President, Recording Sec- 
retary, Corresponding Secretary,a Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of five, all to be elected an- 
nually and to hold their office for one year. 

Art. 3. It shall be the duty of the President to cal! 
the Association to order, to preside during its delib- 
erations, to put all motions duly made and seconded, 
and in case of an equal division on any question, to 
give the casting vote. The President may also have 
the privilege of addressing the meeting at any time. 

Art. 4. In the absence of the President, the Vice 
President shall perform his duties. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the Recording Sec- 
retary to note down the proceedings of each meeting, 
and, if ordered by the Association, to present them 
for publication. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding 
Secretary to carry on all correspondence of the As- 
sociation, and to read al! letters he may receive at 
the first stated meeting of the Association after their 
reception. 

Art. 7. In the absence of either of the Secretaries, 
the other shall perform his duties. 

Art, 8. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
hold all funds of the Association that may come into 
his hands from the Association or otherwise, and 
with it to bear the incidental expenses of the Asso- 
ciation or expend it in such manner as the Associa- 
tion may direct. He shall also be required to report 
at each stated meeting the receipts and expenditures 
of the Association, and also deliver up to his elected 
successor all Association funds that may be in his 
hands at the expiration of his term of office. 

Art. 9. It shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee to have a general oversight of the affairs of 
the Association, to call all meetings, and procure 
lecturers to lecture before the Association. 

They are further required to give at least three 
weeks notice in each county paper, of all meetings 
of the Association. 

Art. 10. A business committee shall be appointed 
by the President at each meeting,to prepare business 
for the succeeding meeting. This committee shal! 
consist of three members, and they are required to 
give at least three weeks notice in each county pa- 

r of what such proposed business may consist. 

Art. 11. The meetings of the Association shall be 
at least quarterly, and as much oftener as the Associ- 
ation may direct. 

Art. 12. Any person may become a member of this 
Association by affixing his or her name to the Con- 
stitution. 

Art. 13. The Constitution may be at any time 
amended by a majority of the members present at 
two successive meetings. 


After the adoption of the Constitution, on motion 
of Mr. Barker, Wm. W. Haywood, J. Jameson and 
E. McKenzie were chosen a committee to draft and 
present resolutions expressive of the sentiments of 
the meeting. 

During the absence of the Committee,the Associa- 
tion proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year 
as provided for by the Constitution; and the follow- 
ing officers were duly chosen: 

President—Samue] T. Scott. 

Vice President—J. Jameson. 

Recording Secretary—B. F. Tewksbury. 

Corresponding Secretary—C. W. Deans. 





Treasurer—E. McKenzie. 

Executive Committee—Wm. Haywood, George 
McKenzie, J. Jameson, A. B. Johnson and E., O. 
Burtch. 


The President then appointed a Business Commit- 
tee consisting of the following members: E. McKen- 
zie, S. G. Barker, A. B. Johnson. 

After the transaction of some incidental business, 
the committee gave notice through their chairman, 
that they were ready to report, and they then pre- 
sented the following resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Wuereas, The age in which we live demands that 
we be not unmindful of the intellectual and physica] 
improvement of our race; and believing that united 
and persevering efforts in the right direction may 
effect some salutary measure in its behalf: 

And Whereas, Our citizens have been too little 
interested in the cause of education in their cease- 
less zeal in other pursuits, causing the system to suf- 
fer by this injudicious course, therefore, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association 
the means of effecting a thorough reform are Teach- 
ers’ Associations and Institutes. 

Resolved, That we recommend Directors and oth- 
ers having charge of common schools to classify 
their teachers and pay them according to qualifica- 
tions. 

Resolved, That a County Superintendent is great- 
ly needed, whose duty it shall be to examine Teach- 
ers, deliver lectures and visit the schools, 

Resolved, That the deplorable state of District 
school houses in this county, isa great barrier to the 
promotion of common schools. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, 
if some of the fostering care bestowed onschools term- 
ed “ High Schools” and ** Academies,” were given 
to the interest of the Common Schools they would be 
in a much better condition. 

Resolved. Thar the profession of teaching is sec- 
ond to no other calling, in its important relations to 
the welfare of mankind. 

Resolved, That we will use our best endeavors to 
elevate the standard of our profession. 

Resolved, That we kindly urge the attention and 
co-operation of Teachers and all friends of education 
in this county, and elsewhere. 

Resolved, That we believe our common schoo! 
system a glorious one in its objects and aims; and 
only fails of its desired effects when not fully carried 
out, or thoroughly organized. 

And on motion of Mr. E. McKenzie the Associa- 
tion further 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in each county paper and in the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned, to meet 
on the evening of Saturday, January 28, 1854. 

S. T. Scorr, President. 

B. F. Tewksbury, Rec. Secretary. 





ARMSTRONG CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Held in Kittanning, commencing on Wednesday 
the 283th of December, 1853. 


The “ Teachers’ Association of Armstrong Coun- 
ty,” met pursuant to previous notice, and was opened 
by reading a portion of Scripture and prayer by Rev. 
H. L. Chapman. 
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R. M. Patterson was appointed Secretary pro tem. 
On motion, Resolved, That our sessions be from 
9 o'clock to 114 A. M.: from 1 o’clock to4 P. M., 
and that our evening eession commence at 7. 
On motion adjourned to one o’clock, P. M. 


Afternoon Session. 


Association met and was opened by reading a por- 
tion of Scripture and prayer by Dr. Barrett. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

On motion, a financial committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. R. B. Jack, Dr. Barrett and E. 
D. B. Porter. 

On motion, a committee of three was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Jack, Patterson and McCart- 
ney, to prepare business. 

The Association was entertained for a short time 
by the President, on the utility of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. Dr. Barrett followed in some very appropriate 
remerks on the subject of disciplining and governing 
schools, in which Messrs. Jack, Porter and Douds 
participated. 

On motion, adjourned to 7 o'clock. 

Evening Session. 

Association met agreeably to adjournment, and 
was opened with prayer by Dr. Marshall. 

The Secretary being absent, Mr. W. T. Forbes 
was appointed, pro tem. 

The minutes of the last session were read and ap- 
proved. 

The chairman of the business committee reported 
the following question for discussion during the even- 
ing session—* Is it expedient for a Teacher to offer 
Rewards of Merit to hisscholars, as an inducement 
to greater proficiency !” 

This question elicited a lively discussion,in whic 
many of the members having participated, its further 
consideration was indefinitely postponed. 

On motion, the following questions were adopted 
for discussion on Thursday evening : 

1. What constitutes good order in a school ? 

2. What is the best method of punishing in the 
school ? 

On motion, adjourned to 9 o’clock on Thursday. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 


Association met agreeably to adjournment, and 
was opened by reading a portion of Scripture and 
prayer by the President. 

The minutes of the previous session were read, 
amended and approved. 

The committee appointed at the former meeting 
of the Association to reporton Text Books, having 
failed to report, and some of them being absent, the 
following persons were appointed to fill the vacancy: 
Messrs. W. T, Forbes, E. D. B. Porter, Dr. Barrett, 
E. S. Burtch and R. B. Jack. 

Mr. Wm. M’Clelland was requested to furnish 
specimens of Text-Books for the accommodation of 
the Association, to which request he kindly re- 
sponded. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions expressive of the sentiments of the Asso- 
ciation, to be presented for adoption previous to its 
final adjournment. 

The following persons were appointed as that com- 
mittee: Messrs. Forbes, Barrett and Kirkpatrick. 

On motion, the following resolution was adopted 





Resolved, As the opinion of this Association, that 
a teachdr of a school is charged with the responsibil- 
ity not only of communicating instruction in the va- 
rious branches of useful knowledge to his pupils, but 
also, for the time being, of exercising a carefulsu- 
pervision over their morals; and that hecannotfully 
discharge the high and important duties of his station, 
without recognizing the Word of God by reading 
daily a portion of it in his school, and invoking the 
blessing of God on his efforts, and on the pupils en- 
trusted to his charge. 

On motion, the following resolution was adopted, 
viz: 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the appointment 
of a Superintendent for each county in the State, 
whose duty it shall be to visit all the public schools 
in the county, so far as practicable, and make report 
of their condition and progress, examine teachers, 
and superintend generally the educational operations 
of the county; and that we urge on the Legislature 
the appointment of such a Superintendent. 

The following resolution was also adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every person who 
is engaged as an instructor of youth to become a 
member of a Teachers’ Association, and thereby as- 
sist in furthering the great object of said Associa- 
tion. 

On motion, Mr. A. L. Robinson was invited to 
lecture before the Association, one hour this afternoon 
on the subject of Music, and also to entertain the 
Association at 7 o’clock this evening, by conducting 
exercises in vocal and instrumental music. 

On motion, the subject of vocal music in common 
schools was adopted tor discussion immediately after 
the lecture. 

Adjourned to 1 o’clock, P. M. 


Afternoon Session. 

Association met, and was opened with prayer by 
the President. 

The minutes of the previous session were read, 
amended and approved. 

Dr. Barrett entertained the Association,for a short 
time,in appropriate remarks on the mode of impart- 
ing instruction in schools. 

The hour having arrived for the lecture on mugic, 
Mr. A. L. Robinson discharged the duty assigned 
him, by lucid and interesting illustrations on the 
blackboard, to the satisfaction and gratification ot 
the Association. 

The subject of vocal music in common schools was 
then discussed, whereupon it was 

Resolved, That we consider the cultivation of the 
voice as an important branch of a common school 
education, and that we recommend the introduction 
of singing into all our country, as well as village 
schools. 

On motion, the subject of concerting in recitations 
was adopted for discussion to-morrow morning. 
Adjourned to meet ut 7 o'clock. 
Evening Session. 

Association met and was opened with prayer by 
Dr. Barrett. 

The minutes of the last session were read and ap- 
roved. 

The following resolution was offered, and on mo- 
tion adopted, viz: 
Resolved, That in the judgment of this Associa- 
tion, the study of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygeine 





for discussion on Friday evening, viz: 


should be introduced into common schools. 
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The committee on Text Books reported in favor of 
adopting the following, viz: 

1. M’Guffey’s Series. 

2. Webster’s Dictionary. 

Greenleaf ’s Arithmetical Series. 

Green’s Grammar and Analysis. 

Mitchell’s Geographical Series. 

Cutter’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 
. Parker's Series of Natural Philosophy. 

. Becker’s System of Penmanship. 

Th e above report was accepted and adopted, and 
the committee discharged. 

The following resolution was offered, which, on mo- 
tion was adopted, viz: That we are in favor of strict 
uniformity in Text Books, and that we recommend 
to the boards of Directors throughout the county to 
adopt the system of books reported by the committee 
of this Association. 

The question—* What constitutes good order in 
the school room,” adopted for discussion this even- 
ing, was then taken up, and discussed for some time 
in an animated and interesting manner, when the 
hour for exercise in vocal and instrumental music 
having arrived, the further diseussion of the above 
question was postponed till to-morrow morning. 

Adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


~ 


ce oe 


DAD 





FRIDAY MORNING. 


Association met agreeably to adjournment, and 
was opened by reading a portion of Scripture, and 
prayer by the President. 

The following resolution was offered, which was 
adopted: That the thanks of this Association be ten- 
dered to those boards of directors, who by their ac- 
tion, enabled teachers under their supervision to at- 
tend the meeting of this Association, without deduc- 
tion of time or pay. 

On motion, Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the school directors and teachers of every district in 
Armstrong county, to form themselves into auxiliary 
Associations, within their respective townships for 
the purpose of promoting the cause of education. 

The discussion of the question—* What constitutes 
good order in the School room ” which was postpon- 
ed til] this morning was resumed, and after further 
discussion, a commiitee was appointed consisting of 
Dr. Barrett and R. M. Douds, to report a minute ex- 
pressive of the views of the Association on this sub- 
ject. 

The subject of concerting and recitation in schools 
was then taken up, and after some discussion indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The Committee on order in School reported the 
following minutes, viz :— 

Your Committee regard order as the first Jaw in 
every school. Without order there can be little im- 
provement. Inregard to what constitutes order, there 
is doubtless, a diversity of opinion. What one would 
consider as good order, another would regard as con- 
fusion. But your committee regard order as being 
that which the word orver strictly implies, which is 
utterly inconsistent with all talking, whispering, 


shufiling the feet, forcibly shutting doors, letting fal! 
slates, or disorderly entering and leaving the school 
room. 

Your committee think that classes in coming for- 
ward to recite, should come one ata time, steplightly 
over the floor, and retire in the same manner—the 


anil leaving the school room—that there should be 
no communication between the pupils, by either talk- 
ing or whispering, whether in regard to their lessons, 
or any other subject; that there should be no commu- 
nication in the school room during school hours, ex- 
cepting between the teacher or teachers and the pu- 
pils, that all unnecessary noise occasioned by the 
moving of pencils on the slate, or chalk on the black 
board, is inconsistent with order. Your committee 
think order of this character is indispensable both to 
the proper improvement of the pupils and the com- 
fort of the teacher. 

The report was accepted and adopted and the 
Committee dicharged. 

On motion the first By-law was repealed and the 
following substituted—** New Members may be re- 
ceived by a vote of the Association, under such gen- 
eral rules as may from time to time be agreed upon.” 

Adjourned to 7 o’clock, this evening. 

Evening Session. 

Association met agreeably to adjournment, and 
was opened with prayer by Mr, A. L. Robinson. 

The minutes of the previous Session were read and 
approved. 

The subject adopted for discussion this evening 
was then taken up, in which Dr. Barrett, Rev. Mr. 
Johnston, J. A. Fulton, Esq., Dr. Marshall, Rev. H. 
L. Chapman and Rev. J. H. M’Carty participated. 

This discussion was interesting, warm, animated, 
and being protracted to a late hour was discontinued 
for the present. 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
Loyd, Sexton, for his labors in attending to the house 
during our Session. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the follow- 
ing viz: 

1. Resolved, That the tone of feeling manifested 
during the present meeting of this Association, af- 
fords hopeful encouragement to the friends of edu- 
cation. 

2. That the indifference of many of the inhabitants 
of this county is a cause of regret to this Association, 
and calls for immediate and increased progressive 
action on the part of its members. 

3. That we cordially invite, and earnestly request 
the hearty co-operation, and sympathetic efforts, of 
all the Teachers throughout the county, in advancing 
the object of this Association, and that we strongly 
recommend to sister counties, the formation of simi- 
lar Associations. 

4. That this Association tender their thanks to Dr. 
Marshall and the officers of his church, for their kind- 
ness in granting the use of the Church for this As- 
sociation, during its present sessions. 

5. That this Association render its thanks to, and 
will ever remember with gratitude, those citizens of 
this place who have kindly opened their dours for the 
entertainment of its members. 

6. That we tender our thanks to Mr. Wm. McClel- 
land for the use of his text-books during the present 
meeting. 

7. That the thanks of this Association are due to 
the Editors of the ** Kittanning Free Press,” “ Arm- 
strong Democrat,” and ** Freeport Ledger,” for the 
gratuitous publication of the minutes and notices of 
this Association. 

8. That we respectfully request the insertion of 
the minutes of this Association in the county papers. 

Whereupon the report was accepted and adopted, 





same order should be rigidly observed in entering 


and the Committee discharged. 
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On motion the Association adjourned to meet at 
Kittaning, on the 4th Monday of March, 1854. 
J. H. M’CARTY, Pres’t. 


R. B. Jack, Sec’y. [Armstrong Democrat. 











Addresses, Reports, Kc. 


REMARKS ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


At the laying of the Corner Stone of the New 
Gothic School House, at Bristol, Bucks Co., 
Pa., July 6th, 1853. 

BY W. H. ALLEN, 

President of the Girard College for Orphans. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—The building of which 
we have just laid. the corner stone, will be one of 
the numerous contributions which the present gener- 
ation is making for the benefit of the next. It wil] 
be also one of the most valuable. 

We are sometimes asked, “What has posterity 
done for us, that we should be so careful of its inter- 
ests?” And in like spirit the reply is made, “ Let 
posterity take care of itself; we owe it nothing.”— 
While the question is narrow and selfish, the answer 
is false and bru:al. We do owe many debts to pos- 
terity, which we cannot repudiate on the plea that 
no consideration has been received. These debts 
are duties, binding in morals, though not recovera- 
ble by law. Some of these we discharge instinctive- 
Jy, some through motives of self-interest, and some 
we neglect to pay. We often toil for the future, 
when we think that we are toiling only for the pre- 
sent; and we usually do best for ourselves when we 
do most for posterity. An enlightened self-interest 
will prompt us to contribute liberally to make our 
children intelligent and virtuous; and when we 
have given them the legacy of intelligence and vir- 
tue, we have made the surest guarantee we can that 
our children’s children will be intelligent and vir- 
tuous also. 

When we labor to accumulate material wealth, 
we know not at what moment it may take wings and 
fly away ; but wher we build a structure like this, 
and consecrate it to free, popular education, we are 
sure that the investment will yield a safe and liberal 
return. If riches do not take wings while their own- 
ers live, the means of flying will soon be provided for 
them by brainless heirs. If, therefore, we wish our 
capital to be safe, it will be wise, while we are in- 
vesting one moiety in bank stock, to invest another 
in brain stock. 

When we add house to house, and field to field, 
and fill our safes with bonds and mortgages, there is 
an even chance that these may prove a bane to the 
persons whom we so earnestly desire to benefit ; but 
when we provide for our children facilities for add- 
ing thought to thought, and knowledge to knowledge, 
we give them a start in life with a capital which 
they cannot squander and will seldom misuse. 








The edifice which is to arise on this foundation, 
will be dedicated to a use which harmonizes with 
the spirit of our institutions. Our political and so- 
cial usages are popular and diffusive. We diffuse 
wealth by laws for the division of estates, and thus 





prevent vast accumulations of property in the hands 
ofa few. We diffuse political power by placing a 
portion of the State and National sovereignty in the 
hands of every citizen, to be delegated by him to 
mag strates of his choice, and to be returned to him 
again, at the end of definite and very limited periods. 
We diffuse social influence by recognizing the es- 
sentia] equality of men, and admitting no distinctions 
as legitimate,except those which are founded on merit 
and worth. 
fusing intelligence by placing a good practical edu- 
cation within the reach of every youth of the repub- 
lic, who has the capacity and the inclination to ac- 


And finally, our public schools are dif- 


quire it. They open wide the doors to all classes, 
creeds and conditions. They invite the children «f 
rich and poor alike to meet together on a common 
platform, to drink out of the same cup, from the same 
cisterns of knowledge. They teach rival denomina- 
tions to lay aside unprofitable controversies, and to 
unite with each other on the broad basis of Christian 
morality, and of that religion which consists i1 love 
to God and Jove to man. 


I have no sympathy with any movement which 
proposes to alter or modify our system of public in- 
struction, so as to violate the Jaw of universal charity. 
I hope that the day is far distant, when our children 
will be taught that those who differ from them in 
faith are not fit to be seated in the same class-room 
with themselves, nor to be comprehended in the love 
wh ch every one owes to his neighbor, nor to be ad- 
mitted to the same heaven, if toany. The mission 
of Christianity is peace on earth and good-will to 
men and among men; and I hesitate not to say that 
every scheme which tends to disunite men in the 
presence of the common Father of us all, should be 
condemned as striking a blow at the peace of God 
and the Commonwealth. 


I suppose that the time has gone by when # was 
necessary to argue tke advantages of public schools 
to those who have children to educate, and have not 
the means of educating them. But individuals are 
found, in two classes of our fellow-citizens, who do 
still sometimes complain that they are taxed for pub- 
lic instruction. These classes are the rich, who pay 
more than their share in proportion to the number 
o. their children, and the childless, who pay some- 
thing for the instruction of the children of their more 
fortunate neighbors. Some of these—not all, as you 
can attest—denounce the system of public instruc- 


tion as unjust and oppressive. They think that edu- 
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cation is well enough in its place, though they are 
somewhat apprehensive that after a while cooks will 
let the roas‘ spoil to read Shakspeare, and that coach- 
men, abstracted in mathematics, will let the horses 
run away: but they insist that those who have it 
should pay for it, as for other good things. They 
caunot be persuaded that the property of the Com- 
monwealth should educate the children of the Com- 
monwealth ; and as the right to levy a school tax 
pre-supposes that this proposition is true, they oppose 
the school tax and the schools. 

Now I[ contend that it is for the advantage of the 
Commonwealth to develope all its resources, both 
mental and physical. If we take no higher ground 
than the principles assumed in the ** dismal science” 
called Political Economy, which, as it has been usu- 
ally treated, contemplates man as a machine for the 
production of wealth, and of no use any further than 
he answers this “chief end of man ;”—if, I say, we 
take no higher ground than this, it will appear to be 
good economy for property to educate mind. Men 
of property are quick to perceive that if valuable mi- 
nerals and metals abound in certain localities, it 
would benefit the public and themselves to come at 
these. They know that mountains of ore and rivers 
of gold add nothing to the wealth of men till they 
can be reached, possessed and used. They are there- 
fore willing, to subscribe liberally to works of inter- 
nal improvement, by which the latent treasures which 
are locked up in mountain, rock and forest, may be 
set free and made available: and they act wisely.— 
The increase in the value of property throughout 
Pennsylvania, caused by her public improvements, 
would pay five times over the debt incurred in mak- 
ing them; and every citizen of the Commonwealth, 
whether rich or poor, has been benefitted, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, by these works. 

But are there not other veins of latent wealth wait- 
ing to be worked—other quarries of rich ore not yet 
opened, which are as capable of adding to the pros- 
perity of this Commonwealth as her coal and iron, or 
her fertile valleys? These are the minds of her 
children,—minds as yet hidden in the vast under- 
crust of society; inert, unproductive, undistinguish- 
ed from the mass of mediocrity around them, aud ur- 
available for the higher uses of God and man. We 
want to find these out. We must have a machin: o 
break the ground where they lie, and turn them ip 
to the light; and that machine is the public school. 

Political Economits have written much of the re- 
lations and mutual dependence of industry and capi- 
tal; but it appears to me that the relations and mu- 
tual dependence of industry and intelligence are 
even more interesting and important. If, while un- 
skilled labor can produce the value of a dollar a day, 
educated labor can produce the value of ten dollars, 





the educated laborer is a wealth-produci*g machine 
worth ten times as much to the State as the unedu- 
cated. This fact will more plainly appear when we 
consider that the educated laborer is able to turn 
aside from the beaten track of routine; that he is 
capable of devising new processes and inventing new 
instruments; that he introduces new arts, opens new 
avenues to wealth, discovers the value of materials 
which ignorance had cast among rubbish or tram- 
pled under foot ;—and while he is doing all this, he 
is also directing uneducated labor into more produc- 
tive channels, and thus contributing to the common 
prosperity. Whocan count how much the genius 
of James Warr added to the wealth of England, or 
that of Ropert Fuuron to the power and progress of 
the United States ? . 

I will name another example. Many years agoa 
young New England carpenter acquired, in the pub- 
lic schools of his native town, sufficient learning to be 
a schoolmaster. With what money he could earn by 
both trades he went to college. We next hear of 
him in Georgia, seeking employment as a private 
tutor. There one day he hears it said, by a party of 
gentlemen at a dinner-table, that it was vain to think 
of raising cotton for export, until ingenuity shculd 
devise some method of separating the seed from the 
fibre. The young men treasures up that remark, and 
conceives a plan for supplying that great want.— 
With such tools as he had learned to use in boyhood, 
and with others of his own invention, he toils month 
after month in his solitary room, which serves the 
double use of study and workshop. Head and hand 
work together, and their work is accomplished. At 
length it is whispered in the neighborhood that there 
is a machine concealed in that room with which one 
man can do the work of a hundred. The excited 
planters rush together, break open the mysterious 
apartment, and before the inventor has secured his 
patent, carry off the cotton gin. A hundred millions 
of dollars are at once added to the value of property 
in the South; cotton becomes one of the great staples 
of the country ; the cost of clothing is diminished for 
the whole human race ;—and Ext Warrtney, hither- 
to an obscure young man, who never would have 
been heard of if the public schools had not found him 
out—who never would have suspected that he had 
genius, if the public school had not taught him that 
there was something in him fit for high use, has be- 
come the world’s benefactor. 

There is a very uniform distribution of the gifts 
of intellect among the different classes of every com- 
munity. Takeat random a hundred boys from among 
the rich, and equal number from among the poor.— 
Subject them to the same training, and you will find 
that the number of bright boys will be just about 
equal in both hundreds. The two sets will also can- 
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tain an equal amount of mediocrity and dulness.— 
Now, if you do not support public schools, only those 
children whose parents are able to pay for their edu- 
cation, will be instructed. When these grow up to 
manhood, and enter upon the duties of life, the num- 
ber of those who are endowed with superior capacity, 
will not be sufficiently large to supply the demand 
for educated labor. The public will therefore be 
compelled to employ men of inferior mental grade, 
in high stations, and will be worse served, at a great- 
er cost; while a multitude of superior minds among 
the uneducated will be lost to the Commonwealth, 
and among these probably some Watt, Fulton, or 
Whitney. 
‘* Fnll many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 


This burial and waste are poor economy. Let the 
State, by a liberal support of public schools, throw 
out her line into the deep and draw forth these gems 
from their caverns, to glitter in her own coronet, and 
gather with careful hand, these desert flowers to 
bloom in her own conservatory. 


A farmer would not permit land to Jie idle which 
would yield him thirty bushels of wheat to an acre, 
and expend all his Jabor in cultivating that which 
will produce but ten. If the Commonwealth will 
but cultivate its mind with as much judgment as the 
farmer his acres, it will be repaid as well. While 
unskilled labor only sustains itself, labor directed by 
intelligence, is the great producer of capital. While 
the former toils to-day for just so much bread as will 
give it strength to to:l to-morrow for just so much 
more bread, the latter consumes but a fraction of its 
products, and adds the remainder to the common 
stock. It has been said that some of our own South- 
western planters appear to live only to raise cotton 
to buy negroes to raise more cotton to buy more ne- 
groes. Let the State educate brains to make pro- 
perty to educate more brains to make more property. 
Thus intelligence and wealth will keep pace with 
each other, and grow by mutual aid. 

There is another reason why property should edu- 
cate mind. In this country the people are the sov- 
ereigns, and they should learn therefore how to gov- 
era. In monarchical States much care is bestowed 
upon the education of the heir apparent. to prepare 
him for his future station. It will be wise for us to 
use equal foresight; and as every youth of the Re- 
public is a prince of the blood royal, to be sovereign 
in due time by hereditary right, we had better see 
that he be rightly instructed, or we may find, when 
it ia too late, that our necks are under the heel of a 
Nero or a Caligula. 


and regulated by laws which represent the intelli- 
genceand moral sense of the majority, it is essential 
to the security of both, that the people should be well 
instructed ; and it is for the interest of property, for 
its own protection and defence, to instruct them.— 
The man who would cheerfully pay a premium to in- 
sure his house against fire, or his ship against storm, 
ought just as cheerfully to pay a school tax, which 
is nothing more nor less than a premium to insure 
his person against a mob in the strects, and his pro- 
perty against a mob, a little better dressed but much 
more to be dreaded, in the halls of legislation: For 
if we permit ignorance to prevail among the people, 
brutality vill soon predominate at the polls, and cor- 
ruption in the legislature. 

AsI am considering public education from the 
economical point of view, and no other, permit me to 
observe in conclusion, that morality is good econo- 
my, and that education promotes it. The statistics 
of our alms-houses and prisons prove that ignorance 
is the prolific mother of pauperism, vice and crime ; 
and it is certain, that pauperism, vice and crime cost 
the State more than sufficient to educate all the 
children within its limits. If then the school tax be 
regarded as an evil, the question of economy is re- 
duced to a choice of evils. Since we must pay for 
public education, or pay an equal or greater amount 
to support the idleness and intemperance, pauperism 
and crime which are the fruit of ignorance, good eco- 
nomy will prescribe the preventive, and choose the 
school tax as the lesser evil. And will it not be 
more creditable as well as more profitable to the 
Commonwealth, and to every one of its citizens, to 
build up large school houses and sma]! poor houses— 
to have many pupils and few prieoners—the school- 
master abroad, and the turnkey at home—rather than 
the reverse ? 

Finally, if, as is generally admitted, good morals 
and public liberty must stand or fal] together, then so 
far as good morals are promoted by education, so far 
will education confirm and support liberty. 





ADDRESSES 
Read before the Schuylkill County Educational In- 
stitute, assembled at Schuylkill Haven, Nov. 4, 
1853. 
THE TEACHER'S RESPONSIBILITY. 
By Miss S. A. McCoot, or PorrsviLue. 

The responsibility of the Teacher in the Common 
School is deep and high, and in its influence reaches 
far into the distant future. The character and ten- 
dency of the instruction given, will fasten upon the 
mind, and mould the soul of the pupil; it will follow 
his footsteps over the earth, and may flow down the 
stream of successive ages. The impressions of early 
childhood are lasting as the mind itself—they are 
like the furrows made by the husbandman on the 
bosom of the earth, but not so easily removed. The 


memory is true to its office, and that which is fixed 





So long as our persons and property are controlled 


there must necessarily remain. 
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To govern, discipline, and call into action and suc- 
cessful exercise, the latent and sluggish powers of 
the human mind, requires the greatest amount of 
skill and tact,as well as a comprehensive knowledge 
of the sciences. 


How overwhelming is the responsibility of a per- 
son, who voluntarily takes upon himself the impor- 
tant office of a Teacher ! 


He should study carefully and constantly the na- 
ture of those high and responsible duties, which 
grow out of the peculiar relation in which he stands 
to his pupils. He is, or should be, the sun of the 
circle in which he moves. His appropriate business 
brings him into constant contact with the working 
of minds of various structures and almost endless pe- 
culiarities, which are to be directed to future useful- 
ness and happiness. In order to accomplish this, 
there must be fixed and settled principles, both as it 
respects government and discipline. Nothing of a 
capricious or uncertain nature will serve the great 
interests of the school room. 


“Order is Heaven’s first Law,”-and that order is 
effected and sustained by one guiding and presiding 
mind. There is no place where the supervision of 
government is not necessary. You cannot sail a 
ship on the bosom of the ocean, you cannot have a 
well regulated family, you cannot manage the affairs 
of State, without a responsible and intelligent mind 
to control them, — 


The Teacher is responsible for the order and gov- 
ernment of his school, and this involves the perfor- 
mance of a duty which is delicate, important and dif- 
ficult. It isa truth which cannot be concealed, that 
the salutary and beneficial effects of good govern- 
ment in schools, are not appreciated to the extent 
they should be, by the community generally. And 
while almost every person will acknowledge the ne- 
cessity of obedience on the part of the pupil,and the 
right of control in the Teacher, it is evident that 
many children are so unaccustomed to discipline and 
restraint, that they are unwilling to submit to the 
rules and regulations which have been formed and 
instituted, by the wisest heads and best hearts in the 
Jand, 

The Teacher is expected, however, to sustain the 
rulesand regulations of the school,and could he have 
the friendly sympathy and co-operation of the parents 
it would encourage him in his labors and add great- 
ly to his usefulness. He is responsible toa great 
extent for the mental habits of his pupils, and in 
view of this, it is necessary for him to possess a hab- 
it of close discrimination. He should have a pene- 
trating insight into character, and an acuteness of 
judging of motives, which will be of immense value 
to him in the prosecution of his appropriate duties. 
To this should be added a quickness in discovering 
disposition, with an inventive and ready faculty of 
adapting treatment, suited to the varieties of charac- 
ter and propensity which are continually exhibiting 
themselves in the child. 


There is great diversity in the character of chil- 
dren. Some have quick, discerning, clear and pene- 
trating minds. They comprehend the subject on 


which you wish to instruct them, almost instantly, 
and with little labor ; while others are slow and hes- 
itating, comprehending with difficulty. Here the 
responsibility of the teacher is very great, and calls 
into requisition all his powers of skill and judgment. 
He knows that a different course must be pursued 





with those of different powers of apprehension. He 
also knows that a pupil may acquire thought slowly, 
yet if he is taught the habit of acquiring each 
thought clearly, and comprehending it fully, he will 
under the influence of this habit, in the course of 
time, become a good scholar. While, on the other 
hand, the pupil who appears so intelligent, memor- 
izes with such facility and who answers so readily, 
if strict supervision is not had over him by his teach- 
er, may be forming habits which will prove disas- 
trous to him in future life. All our great men agree 
in attributing their success to their early mental 
discipline, and habits of patient thought and investi- 
gation, more than anything else. It is not so impor- 
tant to communicate a Jarge amount of knowledge 
at one time, as it is to have the pupil furm the habit 
of fully comprehending all that is communicated ; 
the great object is not to go over so much ground, 
but fully to subdue it, so as thoroughly to understand 
every idea and master every subject. 


Of course the intelligent Teacher will not depend 
entirely upon the Text books, but will have frequent 
recourse to oral communication, giving “line upon 
line and precept upon precept,” until he succeeds in 
impressing the minds of his pupils with the impor- 
tance and necessity of the formation of correct 
mental habits. The great error has been, and I fear 
still obtains to a great extent, of pouring into the 
mind instead of drawing out of the mind, and causing 
it to depend upon its own resources. It is true, the 
pupil needs the assistance of the Teacher to guide 
and direct him, but he must form the habit of close 
thought for himself. The mind receives strength 
from action; it becomes strong and vigorous upon the 
same principal that the Blacksmith’s arm becomes 
strong and vigorous. 


The Teacher is responsible for the moral habits of 
his pupils, and should be well acquainted with the 
science of Mora] Philosophy. From time to time, 
cases will come before him, which though small and 
unimportant in their form, may involve very impor- 
tant principles. Children should be taught the na- 
ture of a promise, and the importance of truth—that 
a promise voluntarily made is to be fulfiled to its very 
letter, when there is an ability to do so—and that a 
sense of strict justice and propriety should govern 
them in all their intercourse with each other. The 
Teacher is daily called upon to decide questions of 
right and wrong; questions that involve great moral 
principles, and, in his decisions, must have reference 
to the heart as well as the head. The truth is, that 
those decisions may go far to influence, if not to de- 
termine, the conduct of the pupil through the entire 
course of life. Therefore the necessity of deliber- 
ation and care, that those decisions may be in ac- 
cordance with the principles of truth and equity. It 
cannot be doubted, that there is no place on earth 
where a pure mora] atmosphere is more needed than 
in the school-room. 

Yet it is to be feared that a disposition to prefer 
intellectual to moral reputation, the culture of the 
head at the expense of the heart, is deplorably pre- 
valent at the present day. Many an ambitious pa- 
rent, if he could establish the character of his child 
for distinguished genius and scholarship. would care 
but little about his moral attainments. Or, at least, 
if he must be deficient in either, would choose that 
it be in his moral capacity. I need not say that this 
preference is a strange and fatal infatuation. It is 
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as much opposed to common sense, as it is to the 
true interests of man. And it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the minds of children be early im- 
pressed with views and sentiments, calculated to 
correct this fatal error. 

I am aware that many of the wise and good of the 
present day, are opposed to the inculcation of moral- 
ity apart from religion. They say that, what we 
call Moral Philosophy, is a mere system of refined 
infidelity—that pure morals cannot be had, and ought 
not to be looked for in the absence of religion, and 
that all efforts to promote them on any other prin- 
ciples, are vain and futile. This opinion is by no 
means correct. I reverence the Bible, and receive 
it as my guide, both in faith and practice, but I know 
that morality may exist where religion does not.— 
They are distinct things. Morality teaches us one 
duty—Religion teaches both our duty to God and 
man. I know that the teacher in the Common 
School is not permitted to inculeate any particular 
form of religion, but he is permitted, and I think it 
his duty as a Teacher, to tell the children that there 
are crimes against the community, that the practice 
of them is unreasonable, injurious to their own inte- 
rests and that of society—unfriendly to health, to 
peace of mind, and to the principles of benevolence, 
justice and truth, 

The pupil should be taught the beneficial tenden- 
cy of moral character, and the mischievous, odious 
character of moral delinquency. The Teacher is 
bound to let the whole weight of his influence and 
the force of his example, tell in favor of moral puri- 
ty. He is constantly imparting instruction 1n his 
entire intercourse with his pupils, in the example 
he sets them in his daily life and conversation, The 
whole character of a Teacher is an open book, from 
which the pupil draws daily and hourly instruction. 
The powerful influence of example arises from the 
imitative principle which is found in our nature, and 
there is but little doubt, that in the great work of 
education, we are as dependent upon example as we 
are upon precept. The importance which is to be 
attached to example will appear, if we consider that 
in every age of the world, mankind have acted more 
under the influence of habit than reflection ; and in- 
deed, it is more than probable that most habits have 
had their origin from the influence of example. 

There is not a principle either of body or mind, 
that does not feel the influence of this great law of 
our nature. The tendency therefore of example is 
to lead all others to act in the same manner. 

Such considerations as these should press upon the 
intelligent teacher, with a weight proportioned to the 
importance of the interests involved. 

Although the responsibility of the Teacher is fear- 
fully great, he has no occasion to be discouraged. 


It is true, he has not the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the parents and community, to the extent he 
should have them, but he is engaged in a high and 
important work. He occupies a commanding and 
interesting position, and holds in his hands, to a great 
extent, the future destiny of his pupils, His is a 
time-honored profession—the noble art of training 
the ignorance and imbecility of childhood into all 
Pee: virtue, power and wisdom of intelligent man- 
100d. 

Let the Teacher therefore magnify his office—he 
knows: 

«Tis Education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


PARENTAL CO-OPERATION. 
BY MISS R. SORROR, OF MINERSVILLE. 

I purpose, briefly, to cal] attention to o subject, 
the importance of which must be apparent and its re- 
alization desired by all, who feel an interest in the 
education of youth ; I allude to 

PARENTAL CO-OPERATION IN TEACHING, 

I am awesre that in selecting this subject I have 
chosen one that is difficult, and about which many 
conflicting ideas prevail ; but its importance and the 
fact that no one has hitherto brought it to the notice 
of the Convention, has induced me to present itnow, 
trusting that some one more able than myself, may 
be induced to investigate it fully, and suggest a bet- 
ter plan than can be found in this essay. 

In the first place, we will consider, for a few min- 
utes, the necessity of parental co-operation in our— 
shall I say arduous undertaking t and then the best 
method of obtaining that co-operation. 

If the child sees that its parent is indifferent wheth- 
er it studies, or not, whether it advances, or retro- 
grades, it looses one great incentive to study; for I 
have always found a child more anxious to please a 
parent, in that respect, than its teacher; and whatev- 
er pains the teacher may take to render the lessons 
interesting, or induce the pupils to study, unless sec- 
onded in his efforts by the parent, will inevitably fall 
short of their object. 

If they feel no interest in the education of their 
children—if they prefer that the generation which is 
to succeed them, shall possess minds unenlightened, 
powers uncultivated, mental resources undeveloped, 
it must be so; but let them bear the censure, not, as 
is too frequently the case, the teacher; and even if 
they do manifest some little interest in their studies, 
sufficient we will say, to inquire how far they have 
progressed, and find there some few errors, let them 
not blame the teacher too much; there may be evils 
for which he is not answerable, and which require 
time and labor to eradicate and cure. But, if they 
fee] a personal interest in the everyday operations of 
the school-room, visiting it frequently, they encour- 
age the teacher, stimulate the pupil, and remove 
some of the many difficulties, under which a teacher 
labors; or, if they cannot do that, let them point out 
to the child, some of the innumerable benefits which 
will accrue from a good education, teach the child to 
obey the rules, and respect the teacher; and they 
cannot imagine the incalculable good they do both 
teacher and pupil, even by this trifling exertion.— 
But how few, how very few do even this much. 
That it is an evil, I think all will admit, and one 
which we should strive our best to overcome. 

There have been numerous ways proposed to rem- 
edy this evil, and from among the very many that sug- 
gest themselves, we will endeavor to select the best. 
It has been urged by many that public examina- 
tions, would be an excellent plan ; but I argue differ- 
ently, for I feel well assured, that unless the pupils 
had improved very much, or were very far advanced, 
no teacher would wish to make a public exhibition of 
them ; and, if they had improved so much, by the in- 
dividual efforts of the teacher, without the co-opera- 
tion of parents, they would see no necessity of exert- 
ing themselves to encourage the pupils, or assist the 
teacher. 

But I propose first, to gain the good will of the 
child, and this I conceive can easily be done, by 
meeting him with a pleasant countenance, when he 





enters the school-room, and by sympathising with 
him some little, in his pleasures and his sorrows.— 
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The good will and affection of the child thus gained, 
the teacher will be favorably represented at home, 
and the parent prepossessed in his favor. And then I 
would propose visiting the parent, and representing 
tohim how much it would benefit the child if he 
would co-operate with the Teacher in his plans, and 
occasionally visit the school. 

When the parent sees what pains the teacher 
cheerfully takes, he will, 1 think, be willing to exert 
himself some little too. 

This I conceive to be the best way of obtaining 
that co-operation which we so much need, and on 
which so much depends.— Weekly Ledger. 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


Of the Superintendent of Common Schools of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 


GentLemeN: The law provides that the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools “ shall prepare and submit 
to the Legislature an annual report, containing a full 
account of the condition of the common schools in 
the State, the expenditures of the system during the 
year, estimate of the sums requisite for the ensuing 
year, the whole number of pupils, the cost of teach- 
ing each, the number of districts, plans for the im- 
provement of the system, and all such matters rela- 
ting to the concerns of the common schools, and to 
the duties of his office, as he may deem expedient to 
communicate. 

Although my official conneetion with the Depart- 
ment of Common Schools has been but brief, I have 
learned envugh to satisfy me of the prosperous con- 
dition of the common schools of the Commonwealth, 
and to justify me in assuring the Legislature of that 
gratifying fact. The friends of education, throughout 
the State, may justly felicitate themselves upon the 
encouraging prospects of the system, and anticipate, 
with confidence, its early triumph over the many 
difficulties by which it has so long been surrounded. 
Having struggled for years through opposition and 
uncertainty, it may fairly claim to be an established 
branch of the government ; and we may look forward, 
with pride, to a career of increasing usefulness and 
success. Those who have stood by the common school 
system from its origin, (now near twenty years ago,) 
and sustained it under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances, can realize, at length, that the benign 
mandate of the Constitution, “ that the poor shall be 
taught gratis, and the arts and sciences promoted in 
one or more seminaries of learning,’’ is something 
more than an idle promise, “ kept to the ear, but bro- 
ken to the hope.” 

The past year exhibited an unusual interest in the 
cause of education. In almost every portion of the 
Commonwealth, the people seem sensible of its vast 
importance, and evince a most laudable desire to en- 
courage and sustain the system, by every reasonable 
means in their power; and the reflection is a most 
gratifying one, that, whilst every branch of produc- 
tive industry has exhibited such unrivalled activity 
—that whilst the farm and the mine, the workshop 
and the manufactory, have contributed so immensely 
to swell the wealth and opulence of the people, they 
have not overlooked or been indifferent to the only 
safe means through which the blessings of plenty 
can be preserved and enjoyed. 

From the tables which accompany this report it 





will be seen that, at the cate of its preparation, the 
whole number of school districts reported, exclusive of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, amounted to one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-one ; in addition to 
which, over one hundred have been reported since the 
arrangement of the tables. The number of schools 
kept in operation during the past year, would proba- 
bly exceed ten thousand, there being nine thousand 
five hundred and seven in the districts first reported 
as above. The average time that the schools were 
in operation is five months, there being no improve- 
ment in this particular; but as to the pay of teachers, 
the returns exhibit an average increase both as to 
male and female—the pay of the former being nine- 
teen dollars and twenty-five cents per month, and 
that of the latter twelve dollars and three cents.— 
From the imperfect data furnished, the entire num- 
ber of scholars in attendance cannot be accurately 
ascertained. In one thousand five hundred and thir- 
ty-one districts, there were four hundred and seven- 
ty-four thousand five hundred and fifty-five male and 
female pupils. The true amount, if all the districts 
were reported in time and included, would be per- 
haps four hundred andeighty thousand. The expen- 
ses of the system, during the same period, for tuition, 
fuel and contingencies, also excluding the city 
and county of Philadelphia, were eight hundred and 
fifteen thousand nine hundred and one dollars and 
ninety-four cents, and for school-houses one hundred 
and forty-seven thousand five hundred and sixteen 
dollars and seventy-three cents; the latter item 
showing a marked decrease over the previous year. 

The entire amount of taxes levied in the same dis- 
tricts for school purposes, during the past year, was 
one million and twenty-one thousand three hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars and thirty-four cents. 

But in order to exhibit fully the progress of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, we should properly include the 
city and county of Philadelphia, which, although 
constituting a separate district, and governed by dis- 
tinct laws and regulations, is nevertheless a most im- 
portant portion of the great educational system of the 
State. 

From the thirty-fifth annual report of the control- 
lers of the public schools of the first school district 
of Pennsylvania, comprising the city and county of 
Philadelphia, for the year ending June 30, 1853, it 
appears that the sum of four hundred and eleven 
thousand three hundred and three dollars and eighty- 
five cents was expended during the year, for the pur- 
pose of education ; and of this amouat, more than one 
half, to wit, two hundred and twenty-three thousand 
three hundred and five dollars and twenty-six cents, 
was paid for the item of teaching alone. [he re- 
mainder of this expenditure was for rents, school- 
houses, books and other necessary expenses. During 
the same period there were two hundred and eighty- 
six schools in operation, including one high, one 
Normal, and fifty-five grammar schools. The num- 
ber of scholars in attendance was twenty-five thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-six males, and twenty- 
four thousand two hundred and forty-nine females, 
making a total of fifty thousand and eighty-five. 

Such are some of the results of our system of schools 
and the efforts of the Commonwealth to educate her 
children. More than half a million of pupils have 
shared the benefits of near a million and a half of 
dollars, voluntarily contributed by the citizens of the 
State during the last school year. 

In other States of the Union the prospects of gen- 
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eral education are no less encouraging, and a con- 
trast drawn between its progress with us, as exhib- 
ited by the operation of our own system and the edu- 
eational statistics of other States and in some of the 
most favored countries of Europe, and especially that 
from whence we have derived our national language 
and many of our most valuable laws, would be no 
less just to the tendencies of republican institutions 
than flattering to our pride. 

From States containing more than two-thirds of 
the entire population of the Union, returns, have been 
received which exhibit the remarkable fact, that of 
three million seven hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-six children of an ed- 
ucational age, two million nine hundred and seventy- 
six thousand and seventy-one were, in 1850, in at- 
tendance at public schools; that in these States the 
sum of seven million and eighty-six thousand six 
hundred and ninety-three dollars was expended in 
that year for common school purposes; and could ac- 
cess be had to the statistics of all the States, these 
items would doubtless be largely increased. 

Although in some parts of Europe the cause of ed- 
ucation is encouraged to a very considerable degree, 
yet in others, and those professing to be the most en- 
lightened, the picture is a melancholy one. * It has 
been ascertained that in England and Wales, a large 
majority of the children, between the ages of five and 
fourteen, are excluded entirely from the advantages 
of education ; and that, of the adult population, eight 
millions can neither read nor write. Government 
makes no provision whatever for the pay of teachers 
or tuition of children ; and the school-houses, not half 
sufficient for even the scanty attendance, are so illy 
constructed as to defeat almost entirely the purposes 
ofeducation. It isno uncommon thing for schools to 
be kept in damp, unventilated, and, consequently un- 
healthy cellars, or in garrets, and taught by aged and 
ignorant persons of both sexes, who can neither read 
nor write correctly, and whoare utterly ignorant of 
the contents of the Bible.” Little or no attention is 
paid to the morals of the pupils or their physical com- 
forts ; and to this monstrous inattention to the moral 
and intellectual cultivation of the children, can be 
traced the fearful increase of immorality, crime and 
pauperism, as exhibited in that country. 

The immense superiority of our common school 
systems, and the greater attention paid to the cause 
of education in the United States, are happily and 
truthfully adverted to in a late English Review of 
singular ability: ‘A glance at education in the 
United States, leads us to some important results.— 
We glean from it, not only the facts that more than 
three millions of pupils attend the public free schools 
and that large funds are accumulating for the purpo- 
ses of education, but we deduce more interesting con- 
clusions. It 1s obvious that the system of public in- 
struction has taken firm hold of the public mind, and 
is eminently popular and progressive ; that it is per- 
vading the entire country, and is assuming a higher 
tone and character. 

“There is a determination in America to unite the 
thinking head with the working hand, and to elicit 
all the talent of the country. The system of public 
schools drew Daniel Webster from obscurity, to guide 
and enlighten his country ; and more Websters are 
required. The respect for education displays itself 
in the embellishment of the grounds of the country 
schools. In place of the low and comfortless school- 
room, brick structures are now reared in the large 


towns, seventy feet in length by sixty in width, and 
four stories high, well ventilated and warmed by 
furnaces. The books are improved, and libraries 
provided. The local committees give place to able 
superintendents and boards of control. Music is ad- 
ded to the studies ; schools of design are established ; 
normal schools to prepare teachers, are provided.— 
Institutions are started to educate the deaf, dumb, 
blind and idiotic : all these are at the public charge. 
Academies and colleges follow, and schools for arts, 
law, medicine and divinity, succeed , to stimulate the 
whole. Teachers’ institutes, school journals, and 
agents are employed by the State, to disseminate in- 
formation and to fan the public enthusiasm. Appeals 
are constantly made to the public to suffer no waste 
of talent or intellect; to give the luxury of learning 
to the class doomed to toil, and to counteract the bad 
influences of the home of the illiterate emigrant by 
the attractions of school. 

“ Under these incentives the taxes for schools are 
cheerfully paid, and education progresses. What 
are its effects? Do we not see them in the quicken- 
ed action of the American mind; in its more rapid 
adaptation of means to ends; in the application of 
steam and the great water power of the country asa 
substitute for labor ; in teaching it to move the spin- 
dles the loom, the saw, the drill, the stone-cutter, 
and the planing, polishing and sewing machines; in 
replacing the living man and woman by steam car- 
pet looms and artificial reapers; in teaching the lo- 
comotive and car to surmount steep acclivities and 
wind round sharp curves at trifling expense ; in de- 
signing new models and new modes of constructing 
rigging, and steering ships upon the sea, diminishing 
the crews while doubling the size and speed of the 
vessels ; inventing new processes for spinning and 
bleaching ; new furnaces for the steam engine, and 
new presses for the printer ? 

“A few years since the question was asked by a 
distinguished divine, ‘ who reads an American work ?” 
The question is now, who does not read an American 
book, journal or newspaper! The trained soldier 
can effect more than the raw recruit, and the skilled 
artizan more than the rude ploughman. Disciplined 
America can entrust the guidance of her mechanism 
and the teaching of her children to the trained fe- 
male, and devote the strength and talents of the male 
to agriculture, navigation, construction and invention. 
Temperance seems to follow in the train of education. 
Thirty years since spirits were used to excess in 
many of the States. A marked change has occurred 
as education has advanced, and now in some States 
the sale of spirits is almost discontinued. The sa- 
ving thus effected more than counterbalances the 
whole cost ot education. 


* It seems to be established in America, that gen- 
eral education increases the efficiency of a nation, 
promotes temperance, aids religion, and checks pau- 
perism, while all concede that it diminishes crime.” 
‘*In America holders of property sustain education, 
because they insure their own safety and the security 
of their fortunes by the iastruction of the masses;”— 
‘and the humblest citizen of an American village 
considers himself the foster-father of the children of 
the poor, the natnral guardian of those Heaven has 
entrusted to him, and under moral obligation to edu- 
cate his wards.” 

In presenting these flattering views, however, I 
would not be understood as intimating that our school 





system is either perfect or requires no more than or- 
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dinary attention on the part of the government.— 
Flourishing as it unquestionably is, and enjoying a 
high degree of popular favor, a fact amply attested 
by the voluntary annual payment of more than a 
million of dollars for the support of schools, there is 
no institution of government which so commends it- 
self to its unceasing care and vigilance. The vast 
increase of wealth and population—the new relations 
which continually arise with a highly prosperous and 
commercial community—the passions and desires 
which are ever excited by the extremes of opulence 
and want, and the inroads of ignorance and vice, the 
most potent enemies of popular government, should 
impress us with the absolute necessity of providing 
adequate means for the security and protection of all ; 
and nowhere can we look with greater confidence 
for such security and protection than in the education 
and intelligence of the community. These are the 
true safeguards of a people like ours, whose institu- 
tions and laws are not only controlled, but created by 
public opinion. It is in this alone—a sound and 
healthy system of education, having for its aim the 
improvement of the morals as well as the cultivation 
of the mind—that we find the surest support of popu- 
lar government, and the true ground for the faith 
itself which claims for man the capacity for self-gov- 
ernment. And with us this faith is something more 
than theory. It isexhibited in the almost unlimited 
extension of the elective franchise, and the right of 
selecting official agents and representatives, from 
the highest judicial functionary to the humblest min- 
ister of the law. How essential is it then, that the 
selection of these should be dictated by a sober and 
enlightened judgment, in order that our laws may be 
justly framed and purely and intelligently adminis- 
tered ! Other forms of government may rely with 
confidence, perhaps, upon force, for their security 
against vice and crime, and the dangers which men- 
ace their peace and safety ; but with us a surer reli- 
ance is to be found in the virtue and intelligence of 
the people. In these invaluable safeguards, every 
citizen of the Commonwealth has an abiding interest: 
the rich, as an ample protection for the enjoyment of 
their wealth; and the poor, a broad platform, upon 
which to meet their wealthier peers with perfect 
equality. It is a just remark, “that in the present 
state of the world the most enlightened people will 
always maintain a decided superiority over those 
who are less informed ; that they will excel them, 
not only in invention, but in industry ; that they will 
resist or conquer them in arms; that they will ex- 
ceed them in moral order ; and, what is not less im- 
portant, will form a political state better administer- 
ed, and therefore more free from abuse, and more 
conducive to the wealth and happiness of the entire 
community.” It is where every man comprehends 
his own duties, that he understands and respects the 
duties of others; and these duties are his rights. 

In reference to the operation of the school system, 
complaints have been urged upon the attention of 
the Department, not only by parente and those im- 
mediately effected, but by gthers who have bestowed 
much time and attention upon the subject. Few, if 
any, of such complaints, however, spring from the 
organization of the system, but rather its manage- 
ment; and have more than once been adverted to in 
the reports emanating from this department. 


The employment of incompetent teachers is a mat- 
ter of very general complaint. It is urged that per- 


sons are too frequently employed without the proper 





qualifications and moral character for the responsible 
and important duties of teachers ; that they are often 
employed without examination or renewal of certifi- 
cate, or, if examined atall, only in the simplest ele- 
mentary branches of education. These are serious 
grounds of complaint, and demand a speedy and effi- 
cacious remedy. The fault, however, rests, to some 
extent at least, with the people themselves, Instead 


of selecting the most intelligent and liberal-minded 


citizens for directors, to whom the school law con- 
fides the examination and employment of teachers, 
the indifference of the people too often permits per- 
sons to be chosen who are either hostile to the sys- 
tem or incapable of examining a teacher properly.— 
The examination of a teacher by an incompetent 
board of directors, hostile to the common school sys- 
tem, is a farce upon education, and its effect is to 
frustrate the very object and purposes of the law.— 
It may be that the office of director is, at times, a 
thankless one, and brings with it more trouble than 
profit: still it is an honorable position, and eminently 
usefu)J, and one in which every member of society has 
an interest. It should, therefore, be the aim of the 
people, especially those who have children to educate, 
to select the most intelligent and friendly to the sys- 
tem, for the office. The most efficient and flourish- 
ing schools will ever be found under a liberal and in- 
telligent directory ; and the citizens of such districts 
are most ready and willing to contribute the neces- 
sary means, because of the higher character and 
greater usefulness of the schools, 

The importance of securing the services of efficient 
and properly qualified teachers, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. So much depends upon the qualifications of 
the teacher—his mora] and intellectual habits—that 
a school had far better be closed, than be left under 
the pernicious influence of one who possesses neither 
the capacity nor habits for the proper discharge of 
his duties. The relation of parent and child is one 
of the most interesting and important in life: and 
that of teacher and pupil being the same, whilst un- 
der the contro] of the tutor, his example should be as 
free from immoral] taint, and his instructions as judi- 
cious and intelligent, as that of a parent. 


I am aware that, in many parts of the State, com- 
petent teachers cannot be procured, without much 
difficulty. This, however, I apprehend, can be rem- 
edied, by the exercise of a more liberal disposition 
on the part of directors and the people. Let teaching 
be treated as an independent and honorable profession, 
and its members receive proper treatment and ade- 
quate compensation, and there will soon be no scar- 
city of good teachers. Young men, instead of re- 
garding the occupation as an humble pursuit, yield- 
ing, at best, but a scanty support, and to be adopted 
as a last resort or a mere temporary expedient, will 
gladly and cheerfully prepare themselves for the pro- 
fession, and make it the occupation of their lives.— 
But so long as directors and parents put up the office 
of teacher, as it were, to the “lowest bidder,” and 
are indignant if a competent teacher has the presump- 
tion to demand a comparatively fair salary, the evil 
must remain. The most ordinary mechanical busi- 
ness yields to the industrious operative thirty or forty 
dollars a month, and the salaries of clerks in stores 
and offices, are still more liberal ; but, from the tables 
accompanying this report, it will be seen that theav- 
erage pay of male teachers. during the past year, is 
less than twenty dollars a month, and that of females 
less than thirteen. 
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Whilst this disparity exists as to compensation, in 
pursuits certainly not differing in respectability, 
young men will be loth to adopt the precarious occu- 
pation of teaching, more especially when other and 
far more lucrative professions and callings are before 
them. It seems a strange perversion of things in- 
deed, that whilst we are willing to lavish our treas- 
ures upon the improvement of our farms, or the adorn- 
ment of our dwellings; that whilst all seem ready 
and willing to expend their money for the mere grat- 
ification of taste, that the pittance necessary for the 
education of the children of the community, should be 
doled out with such an unwilling hand. As highly 
as we may be disposed to regard the project for the 
establishment of normal or teachers’ schools, we should 
not be insensible to the fact, therefore, that to elevate 
the profession of teachers to a pruper position in so- 
ciety and the estimation of the community, its emol- 
uments should correspond, to some reasonable degree 
at least, with those of other responsible pursuits of 
life. It is true the operations of the past year exhib- 
it an increase of fifty cents in the average compen- 
sation of teachers, which is certainly a favorable in- 
dication so far as it goes. 


It is complained that in many districts the school- 
houses are badly located, illy constructed and of in- 
sufficient capacity. This is also a grave complaint, 
scarcety inferior to that of incompetent teachers, and 
although the matter may not call for direct legislative 
action, I cannot forbear adverting to it, as of vital 
importance tothe successful operation of the system. 
The intellectual improvement and the social and 
mora] culture of the pupils depend materially upon 
their physical comfort; and it isa matter of regret 
that so little attention is’ paid, in the erection of 
school-houses, to the great improvements made in 
that species of architecture. It is a source of grati- 
fication, however, that in many of our city and coun- 
try districts a more liberal and enlightened spirit 
prevails, and the comfort of the pupils is regarded as 
of the first importance to their rapid improvement.— 
It costs buta trifle more to construct a house upon a 
proper plan, and furnish it with the conveniences de- 
vised by modern skill and ingenuity, and certainly 
no more to locate it upon a cheerful and healthy site. 
It would seem in some instances, to be the sole aim 
of the directors to locate their houses most ineligibly 
to the community, and to construct them upon a plan 
as hostile as possible to the comfort and convenience 
of the pupils. 

Parents themselves are surely blind or insensille 
to the great injury they inflict upon their children 
and the cause of education, by permitting such build- 
ings to be erected, as disgrace some parts of the State. 
Jealous of their physical comfort whilst under their 
immediate control, and careful to encourage a love 
of the beautiful by rendering their homes attractive, 
they are nevertheless willing to see them thrust into 
a cheerless and illy-constructed school-room, desti- 
tute of every possible comfort or convenience. The 
suggestions upon this subject, contained in the report 
of my immediate predecessor, in reference to the 
improvement in school-house architecture, by fur- 
nishing the districts with plans, drawings and esti- 
mates of the cost of school-houses, are entitled to 
great weight, and I repeat them here. 


“Tt is believed that if a set of plans and drawings 
for school-houses were established and adopted by the 
State, embracing different grades or classes of school 





buildings, whether in an open lot or adjoining other 
buildings, whether of brick, wood or stone, of a single 
story or for a single school-room, or for a number of 
school-rooms in one building ; that the ends of beauty, 
saving in the cost of construction, good light and 
healthful ventilation and heating, could be much 
promoted. These objects are certainly most desira- 
ble, and could undoubtedly be advanced materially 
by the means suggested. The cost of furnishing 
such plans, prepared in a volume of wood-cuts or en- 
graved prints, with appropriate specifications and in- 
structions, and sent to the secretary of the board of 

directors of every school district in the State, would 
be but trifling. The utility of adopting such uniform 
styles of building can scarcely be questioned.” ‘This 
subject is again urged upon the attention of the le- 
gislature. 


In some of the counties of the State there seems to 
be a great want of uniformity as to the branches 
taught, and the discipline of the schools, and the con- 
struction of the school Jaw generally. The law 
gives the directors the right to “determine what 
branches of learning shal! be taught,and what books 
shall be used in the schools.” In discharging this 
duty, directors, claiming the right to construe the 
law, and certainly overlooking the true intent of the 
system, confine the studies to the very Jowest ele- 
mentary branches. The purpose and design of the 
common school system being to supply every person 
who may apply for admission into the schools, with 
the elements, at least, of an English education, the 
question as to what should constitute this degree of 
know!edge, would appear to be of easy solution. In 
the language of a judicious friend of education “ the 
youth of the State may and ought to be educated at 
the public expense, up to the point of selecting the 
occupation by which each intends to earn a liveli- 
hood, for a two-fold reason : one is, that he be men- 
tally and morally prepared to perform properly those 
dutics, as a member of society and asa citizen, which 
are incumbent on all alike. The other is, that edu- 
cation up to that point confers equal benefits upon all 
and gives undue advantages to none, But beyond 
this point, each must proceed in his own path, at his 
own expense, and by his own means.” It may be 
that all the pupils of a school do not desire to learn 
English grammar, or geography, but the opportunity 
should be offered to those who do. It would seem 
better, therefore, that the branches to be taught 
should be defined by Jaw or by some tribunal, inde- 
pendent of popular prejudices, rather than left to the 
arbitrary discretion of the directors. 


The entire provision of the law, relating to sub- 
districts and committees, I believe can safely be dis- 
pensed with, as of no practical use in the administra- 
tion of the system. Aside from the unnecessary 
multiplication of officers, which, in this as in all 
other cases, is a formidable evi!, almost every dis- 
trict in the State has, in its time, exhibited a conflict 
of authority between the directors and the commit- 
tees, in reference to the selection of teachers and 
managementof the schools. Legislative enactments 
are not always clear, and men may honestly differ 
upon the true coustruction of the least obscure ; and 
hence, it is easy to perceive how two tribunals, exer- 
cising, as they believe, a concurrent jurisdiction, 
may differ in their interpretation of the law clothing 
them with authority. The fact that directors have 
almost the entire control, rather illustrates the im- 
policy of dividing duties that can be better performed 
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by a single set of men. If it is necessary, for the 
convenience of the directorsand people, that a town- 
ship or borough should be arranged into inferior dis- 
tricts, it does not at all follow that each should have 
distinct officers to manage its educational affairs.— 
The entire duties, I believe, can be much better 
performed by the directors alone ; experience having 
demonstrated that the less complicated any system 
is, the more efficient will be its operation. 


The abolition of cub-districts, and the office of 
committee, will also have the effect of defining, more 
accurately, the duties of directors themselves. In- 
stead of regarding each sub-district asa separate and 
independent organization, entitled to a distinct man- 
agement and a certain share or division of the public 
funds, they will learn to treat the entire district as 
a unit, claiming the same care and attention through- 
out all its parts. Under a most mistaken notion of 
the law, directors, in many of the districts, divide the 
school funds, and actually pay over to each commit- 
tee the amount to which they deem such sub-district 
entitled. In others, they arbitrarily assign to each 
sub-district what they deem its share, which, if suf- 
ficient to keep open the school, ¢nd for building pur- 
poses also, all will be well enough ; but if insufficient 
for both house and school, the sub-district must do 
withouta school until the house is paid for. In some 
counties there are sub-districts which have been de- 
prived of schools for years, under the very improper 
custom of directors setting apart, to each sub-district, 
a specific sum of money, which cannot be increased, 
let the wants of such sub-district be what they may. 
How intelligent directors could have fallen into this 
erroneous practice is difficult to perceive. It is the 
clearly expressed duty of directors to “establish a 
sufficient number of common schools for the educa- 
tion of every individual, in the district, who may 
apply for admission ;”’ and if there was no law upon 
the subject, reason would dictate that every part of 
a district should be accomodated, without reference 
to matters having no necessary relation to the system. 
The abolition of sub-districts and the office of com- 
mittee, will, therefore, it is believed, remedy many 
of the evils which encumber the administration of 
the system, and I respectfully recommend a modifi- 
cation of the law in that particular. 

Preceding Legislatures have passed laws estab- 
lishing independent school districts in many counties 
of the State. This exceedingly injurious practice, 
so destructive to the uniformity of the system and 
its efficient administration, has been arrested, it is 
true, by the present Executive ; but I cannot forbear 
referring to it, in order that an increase of the evil 
may be guarded against, or, if the Legislature should 
agree with me, to abolish entirely the independent 
districts already created. Asingle glance at the evil 
consequeuces resulting from the establishment of 
independent districts, often taken from three or four 
adjoining townships, will be sufficient to illustrate its 
operation. The returns of the county commission. 
ers, derived from the triennial assessments, are made 
the basis for the distribution of the State appropria- 
tion, In the discharge of their duties, the commis- 
sioners of course rely upon the township assessors, 
who make their returns by township lines and not 
by the lines of a school district. ‘The law it is true 
requires “that wherever a new district shall be 
formed, in any county of the Commonwealth, it shal] 
be the duty of the commissioners thereof to certify 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools, before the 





commencement of the next succeeding school year, 
the number of taxable inhabitants therein, and also 
the number in the district or districts from which it 
was taken, separately, according to the last prece- 
ding triennial enumeration of taxables made for 
school purposes, so that the whole number in such 
new district and in that of those out of which it was 
taken, being added together, shal] neither be greater 
nor less than the number that was therein,before the 
change was made.” Sut the lines of an independent 
school district, arbitrarily carved out of several ad- 
joining townships, without natural or artificial marks 
to indicate their locality or extent, are consequently 
unknown to the assessor, who, confined to the bounds 
of his proper township, finds it almost impossible to 
ascertain with anything like accuracy the number 
of taxables in the new district, or the number in 
those from whence it was taken. The consequence 
is, that the Superintendent must either reject the re- 
turn of the new district entirely, or adopt it, and run 
the risk of doing great injustice to the new or old 
districts. The true and natural boundaries of school 
districts are the lines of townships, boroughs and 
wards. ‘Township and borough officers, who perform 
many of the duties enjoined by the school law, are 
confined to the limits of their several districts. To 
depart from these, even for a temporary purpose, 
would create confusion in the discharge of their du- 
ties, Besides this, it will be proposed in a subse- 
quent part of this report, to change the mode of col- 
lecting school taxes, and to make it the duty of the 
collector of state and county rates and levies to co!- 
lect sehool taxes. This will be an additional reason 
why a school district should be confined to the limits 


‘of a township, borough or ward. It is therefore re- 


commended to repeal all laws creating independent 
school districts, as imcompatible with the harmoni- 
ous operation of the system. 

The illiberal and unjust custom prevails in many 
districts of levying a tax,and making a report to the 
Superintendent in order to obtain their share of the 
State appropriation, but taking no further steps to- 
wards collecting the tax so levied. This is so man- 
ifestly improper, that it requires but a passing no- 
tice; and I suggest the propriety of requiring the 
schools to be kept in operation a specified period be- 
fore any part of the State appropriation shall be 
drawn. 

Very serious difficulties frequently occur under 
the present mode of collecting the school tax. The 
law directs that the district treasurer shal] in the 
first instance be collector, allowing him to retain two 
per cent. as his compensation. The practical effect 
of this in many cases is, that the treasurer collects 
from those only who are ready and willing to pay, 
leaving to another officer the collection of the taxes 
of those who possess less ability or willingness—thus 
graduating his labor to the inadequacy of the com- 
pensation. 

The law next provides that for the collection of 
the unpaid taxes, the treasurer shall issue his war- 
rant to the constable of the proper ward, borough or 
township. By the time the warrant is offered to the 
constable, the schedule frequently exhibits a rather 
unpromising aspect, and that officer in such cases 
generally declines giving bond as the law requires, 
Even if there was no doubt as tohis being compelled 
to assume the duties of collector, the want of bond 
and security would be a sufficient reason for with- 
holding the warrant. 
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It is recommended that the law be altered in this 
particular ; and that the collector of State and coun- 
ty rates and levies, or some other suitable person, be 
authorized and required to collect the school taxes, 
with the same compensation and under the same reg- 
ulations as are provided by law, for the collection of 
State and county taxes. 


There also seems to be adefect, or rather omission, 
in the act of 1849, in not providing by express direc- 
tion for securing balances standing against collect- 
ors of school tax, by judgments upon certificates, as 
in other cases of delinquent collectors. Although 
the courts would probably decide that the act of 
1849 did not repeal the provision for this purpose 
which existed under the law then in force, and this 
Department has given it this construction, still it 
would appear better to re-enact the law in express 
terms, especially as there may be a doubt upon the 
point. 

The consideration of the defects in the adminis- 
tration of the present law, naturally leads to an in- 
quiry as to the proper remedy. After much reflec- 
tion upon the subject, I am decidedly of the opinion 
that the appointment of a superintendent, or some 
other directory and revisory power, in each county, 
would obviate many of the evils complained of. The 
proposition hasalready been urged upon the attention 
of the Legislature, and is highly commended by those 
who have corresponded with the Department upon 
the subject. Public attention has also been drawn 
to the proposed plan at various educational meetings, 
held during the past year, and it appears to be quite 
favorably regarded by the people. 


The advantages to be derived from the incorpora- 
tion of this new feature in our school system, would 
be found in its more uniform and consistent operation. 
Appointed with express reference to the duties to be 
performed, a most happy influence would be exerted 
by the frequent interchange of opinion between the 
local superintendents and the directors. Disputes 
which may naturally, perhaps, spring up tetween 
directors and others connected with the schools, could 
readily be adjusted by the superintendent, who, pos- 
sessing the necessary ability and information, would 
decide according to some uniformrule. It frequent- 
ly happens, as already seen, that directors of conti- 
guous districts entertain very different views as to 
their duties, the branches to be taught in the schools, 
the collection of taxes, and other points upon which 
persons may honestly differ ; and the result too often 
is, that there is an entire absence of uniformity. A 
judicious and well informed county superintendent, 
could at once reconcile such conflicting views ; and 
directors, freed from misapprehension or doubt, would 
adopt a more liberal and enlightened policy in the 
management of their schools. But nowhere would 
a more salutary influence be exerted than in the ex- 
amination of teachers. 


It has already been remarked, that many of the 
unsatisfactory results, usually attributed to the com- 
mon school system, flow from the incompetency of 
teachers. It is believed that the appointment of 
county superintendents, who, in addition to other ne- 
cessary duties, should either personally or by fitting 
substitutes, appointed by and responsible to them, 
examine all persons applying to teach, would go far 
towards removing the evil. 

Independent of any influence which might operate 
upon directors partial to the applicant or hostile to 


the system; a county superintendent or his represen- 
tative could examine and decide impart ally upon the 
qualifications of a teacher, and thus the danger of 
imposing an incompetent or improper person upon 
the people would be avoided. I cannot therefore too 
highly recommend this measure to the attention 
of the Legislature. 

Connected with the subject of teachers is that of 
Normal schools. The establishment of these forthe 
tuition and training of professional teachers, has been 
advocated and is still urged by those who are enlist- 
ed in the cause of common school education. There 
can be no doubt of their practical utility in removing 
the greatest if not the only evil of our system, and I 
very heartily renew the recommendations of former 
superintendents for their establishment. It is hoped 
and believed that the Commonwealth, at no distant 
day, will be in a position to render increased aid and 
encouragement to the common school system; and 
in no way could her means, intended for this purpose, 
be more judiciously applied than in the establishment 
of Normal schools at different points of the State for 
the education of teachers. What teachers want, and 
what the system wants of them, is a distinct and in- 
dependent professional position, identified with the 
occupation of teaching both by interest and inclina- 
tion. This position can only be attained by proper 
professional training and adequate compensation. 


It would be unjust to the friends of education 
throughout the Commonwealth, to close this report 
without a reference to some of the causes at least 
which have given the great impulse to the common 
school system, manifested during the past year. Of 
these none have been more efficient in calling public 
attention to the importance of the subject, than edu- 
cational meetings and teachers’ associations held in 
various parts of the State, by eliciting discussions 
and the submission of plans for the improvement of 
the system, the qualification of teachers, and the 
promotion of education generally. The dissemina- 
tion of sound and practical intelligence, by means of 
papers, documents and periodicals, devoted to the 
cause of educational progress, has been of immense 
service. ‘he “Common Schoo! Journal,” and oth- 
er publications of a similar character, have been most 
valuable auxiliaries; and we cannot estimate too 
highly the importance of properly sustaining papers 
and periodicals devoted exclusively to the cause of 
education. 

In conclusion, I again commend our system of 
common schools to your most favorable consideration, 
With its acknowledged defects, it is believed to be 
the best in the Union, and it should be our pride, as 
it is unquestionably our duty, to sustain and perfect 
it by every means in our power. The children of 
the Commonwealth are public property, and the gov- 
ernment, as a faithful guardian, cannot discharge the 
trust without preparing them for the rights and du- 
ties of citizenship. The myriads of children and 
youth, who now throng our State, will soon be actors 
in the political drama ; and theirs will be the infamy 
of retarding our march to greatness, by their igno- 
rance and vice, or the credit and glory of maintain- 
ing civil and religious liberty, of contributing to 
national wealth and prosperity, and of promoting 
social order and happiness, by their virtue and intel- 
ligence. C. A. BLACK, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 





DeparTMENT OF Common ScHOOLs, 
Harrisburg, January 4, 1854. 
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~ Nore.—The triennial return of the taxables for the year 1845, is omitted in this table, for the reason that it embraces the taxables in the accepting districts only. 








